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a7 
T was late of a day in June; the sun 
, ye 2 had fallen into the thickets which 
% lie to the west of Lake Espantoso, 
° @ and there smoldered in its ashes. 
In the twilight we stood patiently 
by the home of Busy, waiting to see whether our 
guess had come true with respect to his being one 
of the last to return from the day’s labor. All 
about the entrance to his house in the ground the 
night guards already were racing, and some of 
them made for us, clearly expressing disapproval 
of our too near approach. We dropped back a 
pace to please them and for our own security, 
and there we waited. 

““‘He comes!’’ presently exclaimed the Little 
Shadow. ‘‘See—there. I told you so. And what 
a load!’’ 

It was Busy, the red-headed, salmon-colored 
ant we had been watching from day to day for 
a year. He had earned the name from being 
eternally at work. Perhaps he had been no busier 
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than many another of his little brothers that 
dwelt with him down under the earth, but to us, 
who looked on, the glimmer of his slender body 
along the narrow grass-hedged trails could ever 
and always be distinguished amid the reddish- 
brown troop of his fellows scurrying hither and 
yon in fulfilment of their duties. 

‘‘He moves slowly to-night,’”’ I suggested. 

‘‘Perhaps he’s tired,’’ answered the Little Shad- 
ow. ‘‘Or do you think he could be growing old? 
Do ants ever grow old?” 

From his intonation he evidently expected no 
answer, nor was one returned. 

“Strange little soul!’’ was my comment, as 
Busy dropped down the doorway into his den. 

What a frail scrap of soul indeed must inhabit 
his body, I thought. But, after all, have souls 
dimensions and purposes and powers? May not 
even the spirit of an ant become fused again with 
the Oversoul? Who shall say? 

The last gray shadows of the ashen glow van- 
ished from the chaparral hills, and far away a 
coyote sharply punctured the night with a stac- 
cato wail, which Ring defiantly answered from 
his berth under the mesquite-tree; and up the 
eastern slopes a globe, massive and copperish, 
wheeled its way into a field where already the 
stars had begun to show their pallid eyes. Quite 
still we stood, the two of us, between the moon 
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and the wayward twilight. Over the world was 
a silence which might have dropped from the 
stars—a silence brooding over the waste of wild 
land, even as it might brood over a desert—a 
silence so profound that in the dark watches it 
could be heard in the deep of one’s soul. 

Then a vagrant wind, caught in a bush, mur- 
mured a little; and low, ever so low, the night 
hymn of the bees rose from their tiny white houses, 
all ghostly in the quickening dusk. 

“I think that’s Happy singing,’’ mused the 
Little Shadow. ‘‘Don’t the bees ever tire? Some- 
times I’m sorry for Happy when I think of his 
working all day and singing all night.” 

There was a sting in his speech; and at the mo- 
ment I could not answer, for that morning I 
had found Happy curled in the heart of a rose— 
his labors done. But soon or late I must tell him; 
I would wait no longer. ‘‘Happy is dead,’’ I said, 
softly. 

‘‘Oh—no!”’ he exclaimed. 

I repeated that Happy was dead. 

There ensued a tense moment in which neither 
spoke. His eyes were wide and unmoving, leveled 
at the horizon like a lance, as though to penetrate 
the mysteries that pressed upon us. 

‘‘Let us go in,” I said, at length; and we moved 
quietly away. 

As we neared the cottage, seas of fragrance 
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swept out of the rose-garden and over us; and as 
we entered upon the veranda the moonflowers, 
leaning white from the trellis, fluttered shyly as 
from sheer joy of the night wind or of the great 
moths that whirled about them. Or, let us sup- 
pose, could they have sought to lure us away 
from the enchantments of death?... 

The Little Shadow was soon ready to tumble 
into bed, and at that instant he paused. ‘‘Do 
you think,” he queried, thoughtfully, ‘“‘that Busy 
has hurt himself carrying that big load?” 

I answered that Busy knew perfectly how big 
a load he could carry, that he had been carrying 
such loads always, but that one day he would 
drop in the midst of his labors. That was the 
way ants died, or rather that was the way they 
lived. 

If Busy might have written his story, it would 
have been a chronicle of work and sacrifice. Here 
is the tale of his life as I observed it in the 
golden days of my childhood. 


WALTER Fiavius McCa.Les. 


CARRIZO SPRINGS, TEXAS. 


CHAPTER I 
THE AWAKENING 
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OW that I look back, it is all 
like a dream to me, that slow 
1. - awakening in my dark little 

ie ae cell deep under the earth. What 
could a little ant know or think or feel, just 
rousing from his primordial sleep? The thing I 
first remember is that I tried to move, but in 
vain, for I was tied hand and foot and im- 
prisoned in the narrowest of cells. I could hear 
the patter of little noises and strange sounds out 
of the mysterious world into which I had been 
born. JI seemed to swim in the very essence of 
darkness—over me and around me there was but 
the blackness of night. I was urged to bestir 
myself, to move. I could resist it no longer—I 
must escape. I tugged at my prison bars, for 
something within me urged me to redouble effort. 
I would be free; I must escape the bondage of I 
knew not what primal age. 

Just how it came about I cannot say, but at the 
height of my struggles I felt that something was 
tugging at the cell walls of the prison that locked 
me in, for it fairly shook. What might it be? I 
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frantically renewed my efforts to free myself—I 
must needs escape. 

My six little legs could barely move, so tightly 
wound was I in the warm bed where I had slum- 
bered for I knew not how many days. But now, 
as by inspiration, I began to bite the threads that 
tied me, and my sharp teeth soon cut many of 
themintwo. Iwas biting away with all my might 
when, to my great joy, I felt my mandibles cut 
through the wall. Instantly the dimmest light 
conceivable oozed through the crack and fell upon 
me, and at the same moment the thing which 
had been tugging at my prison-cocoon applied a 
mighty pair of mandible-shears to the rent which 
I had made, and in a moment the door swung 
open! 

It is not possible for me to relate the new and 
half-terrifying sensations which swept over me. 
The night in which I had lived for so long was 
broken; the long, uninterrupted silence which 
had been mine was no more, for the very air was 
throbbing with sounds and strange murmurings. 
But in the midst of my dilemma the urge which 
commanded me to cut open the door of my prison- 
cocoon, again commanded me to move. I tried 
to stir, but my legs were wrapped with silken 
cords. I struggled and struggled, and while I 
exerted myself to the utmost I soon became aware 
that standing by me was the thing which had 
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helped me break down the door; and almost at 
once this creature, which somehow I did not fear, 
thrust two tiny wriggling things into my face. I 
now know that these threads which wiggled and 
waggled about me were the antenna, and that the 
kindly nurse who was assisting me to escape my 
cocoon was merely saluting me. This nurse ant 
was not satisfied with the progress I was making, 
and soon began an energetic campaign which re- 
sulted in drawing me forth from the prison-house. 
Prone on the floor I lay, until slowly she freed me 
from the last of the entangling cords. 

So there I was at length. But where? Into 
what brand-new world was I now emerged? What 
world of dream, which already called me with ap- 
pealing voice? 

A group of ants came up to look me over, and 
while I did not fully understand what they said, I 
knew they were talking about me. But all the 
while I stood shaking on my legs, staring about 
me as bravely as I might. I remember, too, at 
this far time, that I was waving my antenne and 
touching all things within reach, for instantly I 
seemed to know that through these little hairlike 
members extending out from my head I should 
gain most of my knowledge of the world. Natu- 
rally, too, having just emerged from my cocoon, 
things were strange. Sounds were everywhere, 
and the light in the chamber hurt my eyes—and I 
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could see none too well. Indeed, perhaps it was 
the lack of light that hurt, for now I know that 
only the lamps of the dark burn in our house under 
the earth. Whether it be the broad day of a 
summer or the gloom of a night in winter, ever dim 
are the lights; yet withal we can see clearly the 
way through the lanes and alcoves and rooms of 
our house. 

Wabbly as I was, I began slowly to move about, 
seizing things as I went; and, too, I began to 
understand the speech I heard on all sides. The 
chatter of a group that followed me quite fasci- 
nated me, for they would break off at times, put 
their heads together, and then I knew they were 
holding converse without words. Then they 
turned, intent on waiting on me, staying as 
close as they might, but clearing out of my 
path as I rocked along on my first mystifying 
journey. 

They let me wander about for a while, and then 
they fell upon me. One began to scrub my body, 
two busied themselves with my legs—and then, 
to my surprise, one put his lips to my mouth and 
gave me food, delicious as honey. He! did not | 
yield me as much as I wanted, and when he drew 
away I bolted after him. I seemed on the instant 
to have developed a ravenous appetite. But my 


1It is of course well known that the worker ants are females, 
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attendants—they were nurses, as I came to know 
—stopped me short. They were not through with 
me and plainly bade me stand still. They went 
over me carefully from head to foot, and seemed 
pleased with their labors. And so was I, for, in 
truth, I began to feel stronger and could see more 
clearly, and, stranger still, each moment I under- 
stood more and more of the things that went on 
around me—both words and acts. However, I 
have wondered how much of all these things was 
wholly new to me. During those long days of 
lying in the heart of the cocoon, growing from a 
young, helpless, white thing into a real ant, I am 
certain we hear sounds that fix themselves in our 
memories, so that when we emerge we have already 
been living, our lives having begun far back in 
the dark. 

I am forced to this conclusion because, more 
rapidly than you can know, I came to under- 
stand, to feel, and to think. To my surprise, I 
comprehended perfectly when one of the nurses, 
looking me over for the last time, observed with 
pride: 

‘‘He’s a nice ant—”’ 

I think I only danced around a bit, wondering 
but satisfied. 

The nurse ants left me after a little further 
comment on my appearaiice, save one that stood 
by. I went sprawling along, falling over this ant 
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and that, until the nurse planted herself in front 
of me. 

‘‘You may go no farther. Turn round and go 
back,’’ she commanded. 

I did not protest, but turned about, and the 
nurse guided me as straight as ever she might to 
the chamber where the young ants lived. 

‘‘Stay there—and don’t venture out,” she said, 
leaving me in the twilight. 

All around I could hear the cries of the young 
ants, some for help to escape the trammels of their 
cocoons, some that they were hungry (of which I 
was one), and some for no other reason than to 
cry. In the pale light I could see numbers of 
them, shaking on their first legs, even as I had 
shaken; but already I felt very far removed from 
that helpless age. 

Thinking and thinking, and beginning to grow 
tired, I spread myself on the floor and fell asleep. 

I think I had no more than dozed when an 
ant stumbled over me. 

‘“‘Blockhead,” I cried, ‘‘why don’t you look 
where you're going?” 

“‘T will,” he answered. ‘ 
At first I felt this an impertinence, but when I 
had looked at him I knew that he was just learn- 
ing to walk, and I felt regretful that I had scolded. 
By this, I was feeling so strong and active I 
could turn round in a trice, and my legs seemed to 
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be aching for exercise. So off I set on my first 
journey of exploration, quite against the instruc- 
tions of the nurse. 

‘I did not think—truly I could not have thought 
—what I was about. I just walked away, thrill- 
ing at the ease with which I could move, paying 
heed to no one nor to anything. On I went past 
my little brother ants, whom I saluted, until I 
came to the end of the chamber. ” But I thought 
nothing of that, and at once began to climb up 
the wall. I was amazed at the rapidity of my 
progress. Up and up I went. Below me I could 
see the young ants staggering around, and nurses 
appearing and disappearing. Onward and upward 
I climbed; my feet found secure hold on the wall, 
so that I went forward with no qualms or fears. 
Presently I reached the topmost point. Directly 
under me I could see a small heap of. whitish 
things, while all around, flitting here and there 
like ghostly little creatures, the young ants played, 
tipsy with life. 

I was so busy looking about that I nearly lost 
my hold. Indeed, I telt myself slipping; but I 
regained my position, and thereupon decided to 
return. Instantly it developed that it was not 
easy to travel downward. But down I must go; 
so head first I started. 

Two steps only had I taken when my foothold 
broke and I felt myself falling, falling—an inter- 
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minable distance. Somersault after somersault 
I turned in mid-air, the while I caught vainly at 
illusory things in my flight. Indeed, it was even 
farther than I care to contemplate, for in that dis- 
tance I grew old—and while afterward many times 
in my life I have fallen vast distances, the effect 
was different. I had learned that it was possible 
to fall and fall with no harmful effects—and this 
made all the difference in the world. 

. I was brought to a sudden stop, you may well 
believe, when I crashed head first into a heap of 
balls I had seen while I rested at the top of the 
chamber. 

‘‘Gracious!”” exclaimed the nurse on guard. 
‘‘What do you mean? Where did you come from? 
You have all but broken a lot of eggs!’’ 

“Eggs? How about me? Do you think I pur- 
posely tumbled from that height to break your 
eggs? You haven’t even asked whether I’m 
hurt.” 

“Oh, you can’t be hurt! But these tiny eggs—” 

I was looking intently at the heap upon which I 
had fallen, marveling as to what they were and 
that any of them should have escaped being 
crushed. ; 

‘‘What are eggs?”’ I requested of the nurse. 

‘“They’re unborn ants. You were like one of 
those little specks a few weeks ago. You were 


just a round white seed, which I carried in my 
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mandibles. Then you hatched into the thinnest 
little larva, and grew and grew until you turned 
into a nymph; then you spun yourself a coat, or 
cocoon, weaving it round and round about you— 
and retired from sight. When you were fully 
grown you cut your way out of prison—you can 
remember that.’’ 

_ “Indeed I can.” 

I thought that very interesting talk, and found 
a deal of joy in the good nurse, whom I began to 
call ““Nitsy,”’ 

**So I was one of those balls! And I lay in 
that heap until I managed to grow into an ant! 
Am Tareal ant? Well, what kind of ant am I?” 

Nitsy shifted a bit, as though disconcerted. 

‘‘Why, you’re just an ant—like all the rest,”’ 
she replied. 

Then she came up and crossed her antenne meh 
mine, as though to draw into closer intimacy with 
me, or to teach me what constituted the saluta- 
tion of a friend. This was truly a lesson to be 
learned at an early date, for I came to know that 
the outer world teemed with enemies, and that 
one must always be on guard if one’s life were to be 
preserved. 

‘‘Tell me, Nitsy,’’ I asked of her, at jengehs 

‘‘where I am?” 

‘‘Why, you’re in the nursery “ a nest of red 

ants, and the sounds you hear are the dronings 
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of the workers returning from the fields with their 
treasure of grain.” ‘ 

‘‘So this is the nursery of a nest. Where is the 
nest?” 

‘“This is one room of it. There are five more, 
two of them much larger; that is where the food 
is stored. They lie much deeper in the earth, 
away from all possible attack by marauders, and 
safe against the weather.” 

For a minute I was quite nonplussed by her 
speech. Slowly I pieced together the information 
which was piling upon me from all sides. So 
many questions struggled to be asked that silence 
seemed the better part. 

“Our nest,’ she continued, presently, ‘‘is a 
' wonderful place, made up of tunnels and tubes 
and chambers, each with its purpose to serve. 
Soon you shall explore them.” 

“‘And after that, shall I, too, become a worker 
and go into the fields? What are fields, Nitsy?” 
“‘The fields lie outside—they are the land.” 

“‘Land! What is that?” 

“Why, I can’t tell you—it’s just land,’ she 
answered, patiently. ‘‘Up thereit spreadsinevery - 
direction as far as one can see and much farther 
than one can travel.’ 

‘“‘And what is it like?” 

“Land is like a flat place covered with grass 


and brush and cacti and trees. We live under the 
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surface. Why, land was made for us to build 
our houses in and to provide us with food. We 
could not live were it not for the land that covers 
itself over with flowers and grass which bloom 
and fill all the airy spaces with fragrance and drop 
upon the earth their seed for us to eat—”’ 

There and then I stopped her. She had said 
so much I found myself floundering. I could not 
follow. What were trees and brush and flowers 
and fragrance? 

““Go a little more slowly, Nitsy, please. Let’s 
start it all over. Now about grass. Tell me of 
that. No, first tell me more about land. How 
shall I know it when I—see it?” 

“‘Why, this is land. Your feet rest upon it. 
You can never escape its boundaries. It was made 
especially for us, and what a wonderful house we 
have built in it.” 

I interrupted Nitsy with an exclamation. ‘‘Let’s 
begin over again, and don’t tell me so much at 
once. I’m still confused about your land.” 

‘Let us go, and I will show you. But first you 
must see this great house in which we live, built 
in the heart of the clay.” 


CHAPTER TI 


THE HOUSE OF .CLAY 
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‘et my hurry to join Nitsy I 
stumbled over some of her 
eggs, and she scolded me. 

Then she called, and set an- 

other wise-looking ant to care 

for things. 

‘‘This room,” she began, ‘‘is one 
of the nurseries. Here you were 
hatched—that is, here you became 
a pupa and slept on for days and days, until one 
morning you woke and your coverings were torn 
Off.” 

‘‘Yes, I remember that.” 

“‘This is not a large room,” she resumed, ‘‘but 
it is cool—just the right temperature in this sum- 
mer weather to hatch the eggs.” | 

We went a little way and appeared to be ap- 
proaching the wall, when there came into view 
a round hole, just big enough for four or five ants 
to pass abreast—and, indeed, at the instant, sev- 
eral were standing in the entrance. With no word 
to them, so far as I could see, Nitsy led the way 
along the tunnel, which was partly filled by rush- 
ing ants. I was coming on as best I might, 
17 
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not with the swift, upright gait of Nitsy, but fast 
enough for one so newly born. As I pushed past 
the big ants at the entrance, they turned and 
gazed at me. 

We followed the narrow tube for some distance, 
when presently we entered a chamber not unlike 
the first. It seemed more dark, however, while 
over the floor were piled eggs and pupz# and co- 
coons. Nurses were running here and there, and 
other ants, bent on missions still mysterious to 
me, cluttered the place. But the heaps of eggs 
and young caused me to think that ants had little 
else to do than to raise little ones. 

‘“This house appears to be made up of nurseries,”’ 
_ I] remarked. 

‘fA little patience,” she said, mildly; ‘‘there is 
only one more. It is up there. These chambers 
are all on different levels to provide against emer- 
gencies. Suppose a flood should break in on us, 
it might drown out one room and not the rest.” 

‘What is a flood like?” 

““A flood is oceans of water. Once in a great 
while water pours in upon us and drowns out an 
entire nest before there is chance of escape.” 

“That will do, Sister Nitsy. You are gracious 
to tell me all these things; but, if you have any- 
thing to eat, please give me a bite. And what 
is this water that runs about?” 


She answered my request for food by walking 
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to me and clapping her mouth over my own. She 
fed me a delicious sweet mixture, and when she 
turned away I still felt hungry, and told her so; 
but she answered me nothing. Nor did she satisfy 
me about the thing she called ‘‘water.”’ 

We went out of the nursery by a different tun- 
nel, and appeared to go down, down into the dark. 
I felt somewhat as I did when at the top of the 
chamber, but the tunnel was not quite so steep. 
However, I nearly lost my footing on more than 
one occasion. 

“I suppose you know where you are bound?” 
I asked of Nitsy. 

She gave me no heed, but, gathering speed, 
drew rapidly away from me. 

“You might wait a little,’ I begged of her. 

She did indeed stop for me. ‘‘I forgot that you 
aren't a big ant—”’ 

‘‘But I am,”’ I protested, ‘‘even if I run slowly.” 

In the tunnelway we were now passing a great 
stream of ants, and some of them looked most 
queer. One appeared to be a monster, for he held 
in his jaws a long white-looking stick which beat 
‘the walls as he hurried ; another bumped and jogged 
along with a piece of something several times as 
big as himself; another literally flew, so light a 
something he bore in his mandibles. I was much 
puzzled. 

‘“‘What does this mean?’’ I queried of Nitsy. 

19 
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‘‘These are working ants; they have been for- 
aging in the fields; they are laden with food. This 
is the harvest season—stores are now to be laid 
away for the winter.”’ 

“But some of them have nothing in their 
mouths—”’ 

‘“‘They have already deposited their loads and 
are hurrying back for more. Would you like to 
see the granary, the storehouse?” 

She understood me, although I did not answer 
her. 

On we went until suddenly we entered the 
largest room I had seen. It was literally packed 
with ants flying on their divers missions. At one 
side was a heap of stuff over which they raced 
like mad, Here a laden one struggled to get up 
the hill with his load, and there one stuck at the 
base with a bit too heavy to budge. 

‘“What is that heap, Nitsy, please?’ I asked, 
softly. 

‘Food. In that pile are leaves and seed of grass, 
flower seeds, scraps of dead insects, bits of dried 
peaches, corn, oats, cactus seed—”’ 

‘And do we eat all that?’’ I ventured. : 
“Yes, and much besides. I can’t tell you half 
the things that go to make up our food-supply. 
There are two other storerooms as big as this one. 

Would you like to see them?”’ 


I answered, ‘‘No,” for I was suddenly seized 
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with a sort of sickness, which afterward I came to 
know as nausea. A peculiar smell seemed to per- 
meate the place; and while I knew nothing of the 
foods Nitsy had named, I could not help thinking 
that some of them were disagreeable. 

““Let’s go home,”’’ I begged of her. 

Nothing loath, she turned and led me straight- 
way back. 

““Now, before you go,’’ I urged, ‘‘won’t you tell 
me more of land and grass and water and things?” 

As though tired of all my questions, she went 
without a word, and I was left to my own thoughts. 

Much as I had learned, there remained a vast 
deal to contemplate. This was ever so clear to 
me. Here was a nest teeming with little brother 
ants—a home, as Nitsy had said—built in the 
heart of the clay, whose chambers I had not so 
much as explored, but of which I was a part. In 
this house, even now under my eyes, lay heaps of 
eggs doomed on a day to shape themselves into 
ants; indeed, at the instant a nurse seized one 
and bore it apart. Soon it will be like those I 
had seen but a moment ago rushing wildly with 
their burdens. Then, the food heaped in the 
corner! Simply by eating that we live and grow 
and work down in the house of clay. Then be- 
sides—think of all the things, like water and 
flowers, that Nitsy had mentioned. How I wanted 
to know of them! Even as I mused the twilight 
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lamps began to pale, and the song of a thousand 
home-coming workers in the corridors reached 
me as I wandered on. 

From my waking hour to the moment I felt 
my senses swimming away, a cycle had passed. 
The chamber in which first I had seen the light, 
pale and ethereal though it was, lay gray-black 
now. 

‘“The day has gone,”’ one said. 

I struggled with this—“‘The day has gone.” 

Light and darkness were still to me the pro- 
foundest of mysteries. Thinking—thinking of 
light and darkness—while over me and around 
me the hum of life rose and fell, I snuggled close 
to some of my little brothers, who had curled up 
in the corner, and fell asleep. 


CHAPTER III 
_ SOME LESSONS 


“OW long I slept I could not say; 
but when I began to stir, all about 
me were signs of life. Nurses ran 
here and there, looking after their 
charges, and ever so many young- 
sters, like myself, were romping 

about, glad to find new strength in their legs 

and the will to exercise them. I stretched 
and stretched and presently began to run back 
and forth from wall to wall, and once more 
ventured to climb up the very steep whence an- 
other time I had fallen. However, I went but 

a short way, and then, to my great satisfaction, 

found that I had learned how to descend without 

tumbling. How had this secret been acquired? 

I did not know. So pleased was I over this 

exploit, I rushed in search of Nitsy to tell 

her of it. 

I found her struggling to free an antling from 
his cocoon. He appeared to have been wound so 
tightly he could not escape. I, too, lent a hand, 
and soon we had extricated him, and I felt happy 
at having actually been of service for the first 
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time in my life. But my joy was mild compared 
with that of the prisoner whom we had set free. 
He fairly rolled over and over in a sort of paroxysm 
—and I wondered whether I had committed such 
antics on emerging from bondage. 

‘‘You’re a good ant,’’ said Nitsy, as she set 
about pulling some shreds from the little fellow, 
who, now that his fit was over, stood ever so 
wabbly on his whitish-yellow legs. 

Then I told Nitsy of my climbing exploit. She 
was glad I had not ventured all the way up the 
wall. She seemed to fear another accident. She 
added that if I must climb I should use the glue- 
fountains in my feet, which would enable me to 
stick to whatever I touched. 

That was a revelation, and I began at once an 
inspection. But I could find no glue-pots. I was 
to discover in the course of time, however, that 
she had spoken truly and that I had actually 
already used them, although unconsciously. 

““Nitsy, on yesterday you mentioned water. 
Will you tell me more about it?” 

“‘T cannot explain it, but we use it sometimes. 
We carry it in the sacs which lie in our bodies. | 
We drink it; we mix it with our food.”’ 

“‘Can you show me a little water?” 

She came close to me and from her sac gave 
me a drink. How delicious it was! 


Nitsy stood quite silent for a moment. What 
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was she meditating? Then she beckoned me and 
I followed. 

We passed out of the chamber into a long round 
tunnel leading nearly straight up, leading I knew 
not where. On and on we went, meeting betimes 
a goodly number of ants on the road, until she 
stopped. 

I stopped as suddenly, for something blew in 
my face. . 

For only a moment, however, did she pause. 
“It is only the wind,” she said. 

Then boldly we passed the outer door of our 
house, which the ‘‘wind,” as Nitsy called it was 
sweeping with a caressing violence. 

‘‘The night is on the land,” said she. 

I stopped dumb, stricken with awe. Through 
the smudge of blackness which enveloped us a 
hazy light seemed to ooze, which, for an instant, 
blinded me. Then I began to see with a distinct- 
ness unknown in the dark ground where our nest 
was built. Our little brother ants, on guard, 
one after another, in challenge, crossed antennz 
with me and passed, ever in search, as I came 
to understand, of the enemy lurking at all 
hours. Frail, shadowy ghosts, a score of them, 
flickered round and round the entrance, making 
sure that no danger should come through their 
sleeping on duty. The clearing over which they 
raced appeared to be hedged about by a wall, 
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and farther still huge globes of blackness leaned 
and swayed in the wind, like things alive. What 
might they be? As for the wind, Nitsy’s wind, 
it nearly blew me off my legs. Overhead there 
were tiny spots of light, and there sounded on the 
wind such a rumble of noises! At length I found 
strength to stir and I hurried to Nitsy’s side. 

‘‘Is this the land you told me of? Is this the 
world? How terrible it is! Let’s go down into 
the quiet caves of our house.” 

She crossed antennz with me, as though to 
make sure I was her protégé. 

“This is—indeed—the wide—world,”’ she said. 
hesitatingly. 

‘‘And this is the night which covers it?’ 

Round and round us the guards circled in- 
cessantly, but the wind shook us no longer with 
its old vigor. It had quieted, apparently, and 
I walked still farther from the door. I drew quite 
a little away from Nitsy, whereupon she followed. 
Again we were approached by the guards, and 
to a question as to our business Nitsy answered: 

‘We have come to hear the night song of the 
bees and to see the stars. He is a novice—” : 

They seemed to understand, and now I under- 
stood also, though I was much puzzled as to 
what were bees; she had not mentioned them 
before. We advanced yet a few paces, when she 
paused. 
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“‘Listen! Do you not hear?’ she queried, and 
was silent. 

I listened, and, sure enough, there came to me 
a low, sweet song that moved me deeply. ‘‘How 
wonderful!’’ 

“Every night they sing that song,”’ she added. 
‘““Many’s the time I’ve been on guard, and not 
once have they failed to sing.”’ 

“Let me stay on guard!’’ I cried, for all fear 
had vanished. ‘‘I’d like to,” I urged. ‘‘But what 
are those things I see dimly?” 

““Houses. That’s where the bees live.’ 

‘“‘And bees. What are bees?” 

““They are kinspeople to the ant, but they have 
wings and fly far up into the sky; they fly in and 
out among the clouds; they dip into the flowers—”’ 

She grew quite eloquent, and I thought bees 
must be ever so wonderful, and forthwith I wanted 
to see one. Then she went on and told me of the 
stars which sprinkled all the sky, scattering pale 
light everywhere. 

_ §So this was the land—the world we had in- 
herited! While ever so little of it had been 
revealed to me, I had felt the wind in my face, 
had seen the stars cluttering the space overhead 
—and I had heard the night song of the bees! 

Presently Nitsy was ready to return, but I re- 
fused to budge. I could not think of leaving the 
enchanted spot. Light—life had broken over me 
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and the swelling tide of it had carried me far 
away. She left me alone on the edge of the clear- 
ing. I saw her go, with never a tremor nor scarce 
a regret. I seemed to be in a maze of dream, as 
though the starlight had worked a spell in my 
brain. I could only gaze and gaze and marvel 
overmuch. 

The wind again in flurries blew over me, cooling 
my face, and then around me thin flutterings of 
noise ebbed and flowed, and I wondered if this 
might be the grass leaves of which Nitsy had told 
me. Even the grass, then, was alive. Embold- 
ened, I moved forward to the very edge of things. 
I was tense with speculations, when I was startled 
bv Nitsy’s approach. . 

“‘Oh, I’m so glad you’re come back!’’ I cried, 
tremulously. ‘‘I so need you to tell me about 
things. I didn’t want you to go away. Tell me 
quickly what that bright thing is over there, and 
what that awful noise means, and what that great 
black thing betokens?”’ 

‘Well, that is the light in the Giant’s house; 
and the awful noise is the bark of a monstrous 
Dog.” 

‘““What are Giants and Dogs?” 

“‘Oh, you shall learn later. I don’t know.” 

“‘Then tell me what those tall things are that 
shake in the wind; and what that shadowy thing 
is that reaches up and hides the stars—” 
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“T thought I’d told you of the grass—you see 
it grows right up to our door; and that tall, 
shadowy thing is a tree. In the spring it is a 
glorious mass of yellow blossoms; now it is laden 
with beans which to-morrow the wind will shake 
down for us to gather and store away in our house 
against the winter—” 

“Do we ever climb the tree? I should like to 
do that.” 

““Occasionally we climb trees, but we aren’t 
supposed to. Just over there, however, our half- 
brothers, the cutting-ants, climb trees and clip 
off the leaves, bearing them away into their home. 
And, strangely enough, they usually work at night, 
as though they feared to be trapped if the day 
should catch them abroad. Still, sometimes they 
work right away, paying no heed to the hours. 
Listen! I believe they’re cutting the leaves of 
our tree this moment! Do you hear that ‘click- 
click’ sound?”’ 

‘‘Let’s go and see,”’ I cried. 

‘‘Oh no—that’s impossible! It’s too dark, and, 
besides, a toad or a snake might make short shrift 
of us.”’ 

Just there I stopped her in her narrative. I 
had to know what a toad and a snake were like. 

‘*A toad,” she explained, ‘‘is a round flat animal 
with a long tongue and an appetite for bees and 
ants. When he is hungry he likes nothing better 
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than ants. Now when a toad is discovered lying 
in wait along a trail, snapping up one by one our 
little brothers as they approach, an alarm is 
sounded, and in a troop we rush for him and 
drive him away. Our safety lies in numbers. 
He cannot eat us all, and he really fears our sting, 
so he hotly retreats. You must look out for them. 
Snakes are less dangerous, but vastly more fright- 
ful to look upon. They are round and long and 
covered with hard scales, so that it is impossible 
to sting them. They do not eat many of us, 
but we must fight them when they come around. 
Our way of fighting is to climb onto them and 
fly at their eyes. Then they run through the 
grass, dragging us off, and thus they escape.” 

I was marveling over Nitsy’s story, when she 
turned and signaled me to follow her. But I was 
rebellious for the only time in my life. I would 
not go down. For some time I stood motionless 
as the little unborn ants down in my chamber. 
I was thinking, brooding. So much I had learned | 
in that short space! The leaves of grass shook 
softly in the bated breeze; and there rose from all 
angles strange, wild murmurings that had no 
meaning forme. I called Nitsy, but she came not.. 
Instead, the noise of a sudden seemed to break 
into louder volume and a feeling of indescribable 
loneliness came over me. I would follow Nitsy; 
I could bear it no longer. As I turned away, 
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amid the flood of sounds borne in upon me, I 
could hear the slumber song of the bees drowsily 
intoned, and woven through it was the “click- 
click” of the cutting-ants in the tree, which ap- 
peared to have entangled in its boughs three tiny 
stars. 

With scarcely a glance, I made my way past 
the guards and entered the small round doorway 
to our house; then, down, down the long tunnel 
I hurriedly ran until I came to my room. Almost 
out of breath and tired—oh, so tired!—I passed 
among the ants in search of Nitsy, and when I 
had found her my cup of joy was full to the brim. 

“‘Nitsy,”’ I cried—and then in an instant I 
seemed to forget everything. I had fallen asleep 
in my tracks. 


| CHAPTER IV 
EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES 
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HE twilight lamps were 
still burning when again 
ITawoke; but out of doors, 
as I came to know later, the sun 
was shining. Over me like a flood 
swept the memories of the time Nitsy and I 
had stood together in the dark, listening to the 
weird ‘‘click-click”” of the cutting-ants, to the 
drowsy hymn of the bees, to the soft blowing of 
the winds in the grass, and to the silent whisper- 
ings of the stars. Much I marveled over the 
things that Nitsy had told me, and hard I strug- 
gled to fit into my consciousness the mystery of it 
all. Slowly, ever so slowly, I was beginning to 
understand. I was a living thing in the midst of 
life. Around me, too, ten thousand bits of life 
like me ran their little courses, while outside, in 
the world that I had scarcely glimpsed, circled 
yet other things, in ever wider orbits. I was im- 
pelled by an overpowering desire to explore to the 
utmost the limits of the world; but first I meant 
to see in its every tunnel and chamber the home 
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in which I lived. In the fulfilment of this resolve 
Nitsy was sought and made to bear me company. 

We passed from my chamber-tunnel and started 
downward, presently reaching the storeroom we 
had seen another day. We did not pause, and 
soon came to another, which at the moment was 
the scene of great activity—the workers were 
sorting the stores. 

‘‘Here,” said Nitsy, ‘‘we keep certain foods 
which require a drier and warmer air. We know 
the need in every case, but once in a great while 
we are forced to shift some of our stores on ac- 
count of moisture. Now and again we are ob- 
liged to carry it out and spread it in the sun to 
dry it perfectly. But you haven’t seen the sun? 
Well, it is big and round and yellow, and swims 
overhead, and it is so hot and so bright it 
dazzles—”’ 

We came at length to another room, the biggest 
of the storehouses, and, as in the other cases, 
it was pretty well filled. Nitsy said it had been 
a good year; rains had fallen in the spring, and 
consequently the grass and flowers and weeds and 
bushes had borne ample supplies of seed. But - 
here I was again compelled to break her narrative 
in order to ask about ‘‘rains.”’ 

“Rains are waters in tiny drops falling out of 
the sky,” she said. 

But I was still groping, for I did not know 
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what she meant by the ‘‘sky,” even though she © 
told me it was where the winds came from and 
where the stars went to sleep. 

In every room we visited scores and scores of 
ants were engaged. Most of them appeared to 
be hurrying in with food, only to hurry out 
again; some of them were sorting seeds and bits 
of things, piling them in separate heaps. Even 
the corridors, or ‘tunnels, were crowded. The 
main tunnelway to the entrance was literally 
jammed. If they had not known how and where 
to walk, each keeping to his place, there would 
have been the direst confusion. I found this out 
by blockading the tunnel for a moment through 
carelessly crossing to the side restricted to the 
laden workers. They formed an unbroken line 
as far as eye could see up the tunnel-trail, but 
my falling in the way had stopped them all. 
I was scolded, you may believe, not only by 
Nitsy, but by several eager workers that plumped 
into me. Then I escaped as quickly as I might, 
and ever since I have been careful to keep to 
my side of the path. 

As we moved onward, everywhere was busy 
life. There appeared to be but one thing in the 
world—and that was work. Could this be the 
sole end and aim of existence? 

‘‘Do they never stop?” I asked of Nitsy. 

‘‘Not while there are things to do. Pretty soon, 
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though, they will come to rest, for the winter 
will slay the flowers and bury the seeds under the 
earth. It will be cold—ever so cold. We shall 
then go indoors with nothing to do but to feed 
the young and to watch the heaps of grain, wait- 
ing, ever waiting, for the spring to come again.” 

We were going on, I knew not where, when Nitsy 
turned sharply into a chamber. 

‘“‘You have not been here,” she said. ‘‘You 
have need now to pay your respects to the queen 
—your mother.” 

With that she stopped and looked at me, as 
if to say, surely you will know how to act. 

As a matter of fact, I did not know there was 
such a thing as a queen, nor had I any conception 
of my duty. What could a queen be like, and 
what functions engaged her? Nitsy saw my 
dilemma. 

“Busy,” she began, ‘‘you remember the eggs 
in your birth chamber, those you nearly broke 
the day you fell from the roof? They were laid 
by the queen. She is a wonderful creature— 
more beautiful than any other thing in the world. 
She is the very soul of this family. Without her 
we should perish away, and soon this happy 
place would be but a grave, inhabited by spiders 
and roaches and filled with debris. For, you 
see, without eggs there can be no young ants, 
and without young ants to replace the old ones 
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who soon or late must die and blow away, 
the hour would come when the last one of us 
would pass out of the door over which had been 
written the doom of death. Do you understand? 
And with this, are you ready to see the queen?” 

I had been much moved by her speech. Emotion 
of a mingled sort was shaking me as on we went 
—she had need to say no word more. 

Making our way through the multitude, we 
came to a sudden stop—and there She was. 

‘““Glorious creature!’’ I think I said in rapture, 
drawing ever so near. Then I could only look 
upon her in amazement—so noble, so gentle. She 
gave no heed to me, but moved onward, dropping, 
as she went, thin grayish-colored eggs, which were 
seized right eagerly by the accompanying nurses 
and borne away to the brood chamber. 

Nitsy and I retreated erelong. We were hurry- 
ing through the corridor which led upward, but 
were silent. I was thinking of the queen and of 
the wonder of eggs, and of how little ants might 
grow out of them. 

We had now seen three granaries and three 
brood chambers, and I was curious as to what else 
remained to be explored. 

‘‘Have I seen all there is in this house?”’ I asked. 

‘‘Not all, but enough for the present,” Nitsy 
answered, pulling herself along the steep passage 
at a surprising pace. 
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Throngs of laden workers were returning from 
the fields, and each seemed to vie with the other 
in keeping step as down the precipitous corridors 
they ran to deposit their treasure-trove. Nitsy 
and I were rushing along in the opposite direction, 
but I could not fail to mark the harmony which 
seemed everywhere to rule supreme. 

Presently, as we progressed, the way appeared 
to grow brighter, and now I was certain that Nitsy 
was leading me to the outer door—into the world. 
And this time? How I almost dreaded to look 
upon it, for I feared the glamour would fade and 
my dream of its beauty be broken. Brighter and 
brighter became the way until my eyes pained me. 

“‘T told you that you should see the sun,”’ Nitsy 
said, as we approached the door. ‘‘There it is—” 

The sensation was almost too much for me. 
I gazed into the round hot face and turned blind 
for a moment. Here was the sun! While it 
shone, the land, the world was open to our forays; 
it spread around, inviting us to explore its dim 
spaces and to gather the stores it bore for us on 
its bosom. So this was the world I had seen 
under the stars, the world that held in its lap the 
grasses that murmured when the winds swept 
by, that prepared a place for us in its bosom. 

Round about, the guards were on duty still, 
while innumerable ants were running hither and 
yon, and I could see that most of them took a 
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narrow trail which led directly away from the 
door. As far as I could see, it was peopled with 
troops of hurrying ants, bound in both directions. 

““Nitsy, let’s go,” I cried. 

With that we fell in with some outgoing workers, 
and in a moment had traversed the open space 
surrounding the entrance to our house, and had 
dropped into the trail which soon was lost in a 
forest of grass and weeds. Fine and smooth was 
the road we followed; and at times it was almost 
screened from the sun by overhanging leaves and 
boughs. Fast—it seemed to me desperately fast 
—they ran, even the home-coming ones. I had 
to run with all my might to keep pace with Nitsy 
and the others, and soon I found I should be left 
behind. I felt aggrieved and down-hearted, for 
it had not occurred to me that I was still of tender 
age and therefore to be forgiven, if I fell by the 
way. Nitsy discovered my plight, and with no 
word of criticism we turned about, falling in with 
the stream of homeward-bound folk. Soon we 
reached the clearing around the entrance, and 
there we drew up. 

I was still so overwhelmed by the grandeur 
and impressiveness of it all, that words forsook 
me. Straight overhead the sun shone, big and 
round, filling me with awe and adoration. I 
turned from right to left and from left to right, 
and in every direction some new thing would stir 
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me with enthusiasm. I was intent on these specu- 
lations when presently I was in pain—my feet 
seemed to be literally on fire. I complained loudly 
to Nitsy. 

‘‘When it is very dry, as now,’’ she went on to 
explain, ‘‘the ground becomes blazing hot from 
the sun, but it won’t hurt you. It has not rained 
in a long time; things are dying for want of water; 
the grass is dry and blowing about, and the leaves 
are falling from the trees—soon they will be bare. 
See, that is the tree the cutting-ants were in last 
night; they have cut its every leaf away.” 

I was staring, nonplussed, at the naked tree, 
when at a distance I saw an object moving toward 
us—an object many times bigger than the sun. 
I was frightened. I cried out to Nitsy. 

Then she told me of the Giant that daily passed 
to and fro, pausing often to gaze with open eyes 
at our comings and goings. She said, further, that 
he often crossed our trail that ran by the place of 
the bees. She told me that he was not liked; 
Giants were in the class with all animate things 
that approached—enemies. And enemies were to 
be attacked whenever discovered. ‘‘It appears. 
that he has a wholesome respect for us,’’ she added, 
“‘and, while he often comes near, he keeps beyond 
our reach.” 

. For my part, I stood there looking up at the 
great height, and could but wonder what ‘Nitsy 
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meant by referring to an attack on such a mon- 
ster. What could an ant do in such case? 

She said, “‘Sting.’’ And added that our sting- 
ers carried a poison! Then I remembered the 
tale she had told of the toad. Could a Giant be 
driven away like that? Yes, he might; she had 
witnessed it. She remembered a day. the Little 
Giant came stumbling along and stopped but a 
moment at the door. She and one other had in- 
stantly climbed up his leg and stung him, and he 
had fled away, shrieking with pain. Nitsy said 
she had even stung him twice—that she would 
have stung him again, but for being kicked off 
as he ran. 

‘Shame on you!’ I scorned. ‘‘A Little Giant? 
And you stung him?” 

She told me that they wrought great mischief 
at times—both little and big Giants, by digging 
into our houses. She promised to tell me about it 
some day. 

I had now come to be somewhat inured to the 
hot ground, and the world around was so inviting, 
I very reluctantly joined Nitsy on the return 
journey. Together we entered the round little 
hole of a gate to our home, and soon were swal- 
lowed up in the dark of the tunnel-corridors which 
led to our chambers deep in the earth. 
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A CATASTROPHE 


I HEARD THE CALL AND HEEDED IT 


E had gone down but a short 
way when we came to an 
excited crowd which hovered 
.on the edge of a rift in the 

tunnel. 
“The dry old earth has 
cracked,’’ one stammered. 

“We must find a way round 
the chasm,” cried another. 

Then. a general scampering ensued, and soon 
a cry of success came echoing up the broken tun- 
nel. Presently a new road had been marked, and 
we all went forward; but I could see that Nitsy 
and others were worried. I saw that the crack 
had squarely cut the main entrance-tunnel in 
two, and as we hurried on I overheard that the 
same crack had split wide open one of the store- 
houses, causing the loss of much grain. That 
meant the transfer of the remainder to another 
room. Besides, the whole house would have to be 
partially rebuilt, for the crack extended to the 
surface. A new entrance would need to be cut 
and a new storehouse prepared, and almost before 
we had reached my chamber the signal had been 
given to begin work on these various enterprises. 

I heard the call and heeded it: From out the 
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dim space I seemed to hear a command to follow 
a certain group of workers that headed down the 
chasm. On what mission they were bound I knew 
not, nor would I ask, but presently I divined it— 
we were being sent to recover the supplies which 
had fallen into the crack when the house was rent. 
It seemed an interminable distance we traveled, 
and at times the way was precipitous; but at 
last we were rewarded by coming upon a heap of 
grain which had been caught in a pocket. From 
the edge of this pocket we could look down for 
yet another unfathomable distance into the yawn- 
ing gloom. How deep, indeed, had the crack 
extended—and what mischief had been wrought! 

I could gain no satisfaction from any of those 
to whom I directed inquiries. Nobody knew, or, 
if knowing, would not say how disastrous the 
cataclysm had been. Seizing a round millet 
seed, as I saw the others were doing, I started 
along the road we had come, but I went none 
too steadily. I was cautioned to be careful 
by a kindly old ant that struggled with a huge 
crumb of bread. 

“Surely, if you can carry that lump, I ought to 
manage this,” I said. 

‘We shall have to make many trips to fetch 
it all,” he added, ‘‘so don’t fret—’’ Then he 
offered other comment like the sage and venerable 
brother that he was, for it was evident that I 
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was but an antling, entering upon the labors of 
life. 

After a little, however, he went silent as the 
abyss that lay dumb below us, as the abyss that 
yawned with its hungry jaws open to crush us. 
There was no sound in all that deep, save the 
scarcely audible tinkle of a thousand feet on that 
wall of clay, tiny little feet that carried heroic 
bodies, bent on recovering the stores which should 
sustain them against famine over the winter. 

How many trips we made I know not, but 
finally we had carried the last grain we could find. 
Then came the word that other food had fallen 
into yet lower pockets, which showed that the 
storekeepers had counted the supplies and found 
we still were short. So I was sent along with a 
few explorers to search for the missing stores. 
We reached the first pocket and went on down 
into the deep. It grew sensibly darker and warmer 
as we advanced; and I was beginning to wonder 
how much darker it might become. I did not 
like the fast pace of the leader, nor more did I 
like the thought of carrying load after load up 
the steep declivity down which we were threading 
our perilous way. It began to dawn on me that 
it would be simpler to forage the fields for a new 
supply, and I so expressed myself to the veteran. 

‘‘This grain is matured and will keep,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘Besides, the fields are nearly bare, and 
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when the first rains of the autumn come, even 
that little will be lost. We must save what we 
can. We must take no chances.” 

He said this rather reproachfully, as though 
he felt I ought to have been wiser—as though he 
thought I might be tired of labor. But I wasn’t 
tired; I was really exulting in the work, for my 
legs seemed momentarily to grow stronger. Truly, 
though, I liked little enough the dark, unexplored 
deep into which we dropped. I was beginning 
to be troubled on account of the never-ending 
journey. Just when my despair was most intense 
the leader stopped, turned around two or three 
times, and without a word took up the trail home- 
ward. 

I was left to infer that the crack was hopelessly 
deep and that, therefore, the enterprise must be 
abandoned. Just how this conclusion was reached 
puzzled me almost as much as how, unwaveringly, 
the leader followed the road we had but surveyed 
over the broken edges of that wilderness of clay. 
But that he was right in his course, that we walked 
in the very path we had come, I knew perfectly, 
for even I hurried with no thought of direction, 
knowing that I should arrive in due season at ~ 
my home. 

And we did arrive, indeed, there to find even 
greater excitement than had prevailed at our de- 
parture, for another rift was beginning to open, 
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and this time it was in my brood chamber! Hur- 
riedly the eggs and youngsters were being carried 
into another room. Happily, the crack had not 
widened so as to prevent the passage of the 
nurses, but many of the tiny eggs had fallen 
into it. I, with the rest, aided in transferring 
the brood. In my mandibles I seized egg after 
egg, carrying them to a place of safety in an 
adjoining room. 

When we had finished this labor, I was called 
to the task of excavating a new chamber. I had 
never dug in the ground, nevertheless I fell to it 
and felt gratified to find that I, too, could clip 
off a bit of clay with my mandibles. Without a 
word I followed the trail to where each laborer 
dropped his clay pellet into the abyss. There 
was no need to carry them outside; so, at least, 
thought I, the crevasse has provided us with a hole 
big enough to contain our diggings to the end of 
time. 

As each pellet of earth fell into the chasm, a 
little rumble would rise from the deep, and, 
strangely enough, once when I dropped a par- 
ticularly large piece, I thought I felt the earth 
shake; and others around danced about as though 
in alarm. What had I done? There was indeed 
an alarm, I perceived. The twilight lamps seemed 
suddenly snuffed; the dark boiled up out of the 
cavern and submerged us. What was it all about? 
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I must have been calling aloud, when one, even 
though he ran, answered me: 

“It is thundering. The rains are coming. 
There is danger.” . 

The earth shook again and again, and I heard 
a command which I hastened to obey, although 
its meaning at the moment was clouded. 

“Tt is thundering!’ I heard from every side. 
“Block the tunnels! Block the tunnels! The 
rain is upon us!” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE FLOOD 


HAD not so much as seen a 
drop of water, but a vision of 

| flood, glimmeringly ter- 
rible, swept over me. 
Nitsy had told me of 
water and rain; and I 
suppose among the in- 
heritances of our tribe 
were the terrors of flood. I trembled. 

In the pandemonium I began to wish for Nitsy; 
she at least would tell me of the dangers and 
what we should do. I followed some whispered 
order and was hurrying down the tunnel which 
led from my chamber, when everything seemed 
suddenly overwhelmed. A great cry rose from 
end to end of the house—and the next thing I 
knew I was being strangled and swept away. 
Desperately I struggled to hold my footing, and 
for a moment succeeded; then I felt myself being 
carried over vast distances, and I was being 
beaten against the walls of the cavern and almost 
strangled. I felt that my time had come. I 
was ready to abandon myself altogether, when my 
feet in a death frenzy seized something, and there 
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I held fast, while over me poured all the waters 
in the world. 

I found that it was possible for an ant to live 
some minutes under water, without breathing, for 
I gripped the stone until I felt myself dropping 
into unconsciousness. Things slowly blurred, the 
thunder of the waters ceased, and then I remem- 
bered no more. 

It could have been but the briefest space, I 
suppose, in which I lay drowned; it might have 
been an age, however, for, when I waked, mo- 
mentarily I could recall nothing. Almost im- 
mediately, though, things began to come back 
to me, and the flood with all its terrors! I could 
hear the low, gurgling sound of waters rushing 
through the cavern, but it seemed far away. 
Then almost immediately I realized that I was 
still alive, although I could move neither leg nor 
body—I was completely buried under an avalanche ~ 
of mud. 

‘With a mighty effort I turned my head, and, 
lo! a rift. I could see a little, but not a living 
thing! I was lost; and I began to wish that I 
had drowned and been carried on dowh into the 
bowels of the earth. Here I was a prisoner, 
doomed to die of hunger, ere I had taken my turn 
in the world. Somehow I felt that I had a work 
to do, and the urge of it broke over me even as 


the flood. I was fired with a desire to help carry 
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on the life of our tribe, and to perish untimely was 
a doom bitter and unbearable. I was needed in 
the economy of things, and now, of all times, when 
disaster of I knew not what magnitude had been 
visited upon us. 

While these thoughts ran pell-mell through my 
brain, I had not ceased to struggle, and suddenly, 
as though unseen hands had lent me aid, one 
front leg freed itself of the mud and instantly 
that one little foot began to clear the clay from 
head and eyes. Then it set about sweeping away 
the mud within its reach, and soon, to my un- 
speakable joy, the other front leg was freed, and 
a moment later I pulled myself out, as from a 
grave! 

One must have been buried alive and brought 
back to life to know the sensations that cried 
aloud in my soul. Far away as I knew my home 
to be, I felt that I should find it and there work 
out my destiny. But at once I discovered that 
no easy road lay before me. While I stood by 
the hole whence I had just extricated myself, I 
found that the mud which covered me was so 
sticky that it clung to my feet even as they labored 
to free me of it. How then could I hope to make 
my way home across this dark and sticky wilder- 
ness, unmapped and unexplored? 

I started, in spite of certain forebodings, but 
not until I had sounded an alarm. What a stupid 
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ant I had been not to have done so earlier, for, 
almost instantly and near me, there came a reply, 
I called again, and again there was answer. Then, 
following I knew not what command, I went 
straight in the direction whence it came, know- 
ing that my little brother would march toward 
me. In a moment we met, and no two ants 
were ever reunited more joyously, for each of 
us had been ready to abandon himself as lost. 
Now we took counsel and straightway started 
home. 

“You don’t remember me,’’: he said, as he 
took the lead. ‘‘I am the veteran you met the 
other day.” 

Then it all came back to me. I did remember 
him and had been grateful, I said. ‘‘Do you think 
we shall ever get home?’ I asked, presently, for 
I wished to be assured. 

‘“Ves, if we have one left—’”’ 

I cried aloud; his words hurt terribly. It had 
not occurred to me that our nest might have been 
washed away. The drear possibilities came troop- 
ing over me in solemn procession. We lapsed 
into silence as we struggled ahead. 

Slowly we made our way, for each step was in 
the mud and on each foot was a ball of clay. 
Now and again we stoppéd to clean off our feet, 
but almost immediately they were clogged as 


before. Hence you can well imagine with what 
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glee we came to a stretch of stone over which we 
made rapid progress. I did not ask him if he 
knew whither he went; I knew he was on the road 
home. This certainty was heightened by our 
coming up with another ant, homeward bound. 
We were soon joined by a fourth and a fifth. 

Erelong we came to the environs of our house, 
and fearfully we approached. We were struck 
dumb on finding the first of our granaries gutted. 
Where once had been food, there was mud. It 
was a picture of desolation. A few ants were 
hurrying as best they might through the soggy 
roads. We went on, too, entering the tube that 
led away from the destroyed granary. We had 
gone but a short distance, however, when we 
came to a spot well cumbered with ants. What 
might the occasion be? 

“IT understand,” said the veteran. ‘‘Here were 
heroes who deliberately blocked this passage with 
their bodies and thus shut out the torrent of water 
at the cost of their lives. I see that you don’t 
understand me,’’ he continued. ‘‘Come, then, 
look on these dead brothers, and you will know 
what heroism means. When the waters began to 
pour in, this group, and many besides, piled and 
packed upon one another until no water could 
pass. It was a living dam. Naturally, those ex- 
posed to the flood were drowned, but behind 


their bodies a mass of living ones stayed the en- 
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croachments of the waters, and thus saved the 
nest from extinction.” 

I was much moved by this talk of the elder ant. 
Surely it was an act of the highest heroism. And 
the poor drowned ants over which the nurses 
were at work! Were they trying to revive them? 
I saw at once that they were, and in my heart - 
I hoped that the poor little fellows lying so still - 
might be called back to life. 

As might have been expected, there was Nitsy, 
busy as always. I approached her reverently as 
one approaches the thing one loves. She said 
nothing, but she looked at me, and in her eyes 
was gladness only fora moment. Then a reflection 
of the disaster which had befallen us seemed to 
come to them. I saw that she was feeding a 
young ant who could barely move; and I suspected 
him to be one of those who had escaped with 
his life from the living dam. 

All this had passed in a moment. Following 
the elder ant, we made our way now over perfectly 
dry ground, and soon came to a chamber where 
we knew at once was the queen. We could not 
see her, but we felt her presence and were over- 
joyed! So long as she lived the life of the colony 
was safe, provided there was food for the winter. 

As we entered, a coufcil was adjourning—a 
council which had considered the condition of the 


colony. A reckoning had been made. There were 
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now only two granaries left. One of these had 
been partially wet, and they were not sure how 
much of the food would be lost. There had been 
left but a single chamber of brood. However, 
this was not so serious as the question of food, 
on which hung the very fate of things. Also we 
heard that many, very many of our little tribes- 
men had gone to their death. 
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N CE the situation had 
been canvassed, it was 
determined that the 
most immediate prob- 
lem was to dam securely 
all the tunnels leading 

; into the submerged re- 

ene gions, against the recur- 

rence of another flood, 
and at the same time to drive an opening to 
the surface, for we were entirely cut off from the 
outer world. The two operations were to be 
carried on simultaneously, for the earth dug 
from the exit tunnel was to be deposited in 
the broken tubes, and thus, while opening one 
road, the abandoned ones would be closed. 

It had required but a moment to reach these 
decisions, and, once reached, orders were in- 
stantly given and work was begun. Past me al- 
ready worker after worker was racing, laden 
with tiny bits of earth. They heaped it just 
where the living dam had stayed the flood. 
This work went forward with rare enthusiasm; 
but silence, dumb, oppressive, pervaded the 


workers. In the presence of Destruction—Death 
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—no one gave thought save to the pressing prob- 
lems of the moment. 

I made my way to the front and soon came to 
the uppermost end of the tunnel which was being 
bored toward the surface. I bit off a piece of 
clay and hurried away. I seemed to know just 
where to place it. I was one of a thousand that 
labored steadily with no thought as to whether 
‘we were driving straight for the outer world; but 
as always, with unerring precision, the tunnel we 
cut brought us finally to the surface at a point 
predetermined and at a safe distance from the 
yawning crevasse. 

A great shout went up when the last bits of 
soil were removed and the twilight of the outer 
world broke upon us. 

‘‘Land—land!”’ 

No one can know what that word meant to me. 
Nitsy had first uttered it; and I had seen the 
land under the stars and the sun! To make sure 
there was no mistake, I went beyond the limits 
of the entrance and saw in the shadowy distance 
our tree and the fringes of the grass, and heard 
the slumber song of the bees. For it was now 
black night and only brooding sounds lay on the ° 
land; not a note of dissent or of malice or of 
dejection could be heard. All the world seemed 
ignorant of the calamity which had befallen us. 


Was the world not concerned in our fate? 
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I went down, for already word had gone forth 
for all hands to aid in closing immediately the 
dangerous tunnels which led to the crevasse, for 
rains might come again—thunders were rumbling 
in the distance. Already the three tunnels which 
had been inundated were blocked, but no chance 
was to be taken. The workers were now enlarging 
the dry granary and were carrying their tiny 
clay bricks and placing them securely in the aban- 
doned tubes. Again a double purpose was being 
served, for we had need to enlarge the granary. 
It had become necessary to remove thither the 
dry grain from the partially flooded storehouse. 
So energetically did we work that rapid progress 
was made, and erelong the dams were closed 
completely. Great masses of earth had been 
heaped and packed in the tunnels at the points 
where our brothers had died. Under the earth 
their little bodies had been left, as in a tomb— 
heroes dead and forgotten! 

Now we were safe. The floods could no longer 
reach us. Again we began to look hopefully upon 
the world, spite of the terrors through which we 
had passed, spite of the fact that most of our 
little brothers were dead. All night we continued 
to work, carrying the dry grain from the partially 
wet room to the other granary. It was sorted 
most carefully, because wet seeds would rot and 


spoil those they touched. So when the lamps of 
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the day were lit we were ready for whatever task 
was laid upon us. This developed almost im- 
mediately. For the sun came up boldly, hotly, in 
a sky all bare of cloud. This was most opportune, 
for the wet grain could be spread out to dry. 
All day we labored, carrying it out, and when the 
night fell we had finished. There it would remain 
until declared fully dry by some high authority, 
whereupon it would be returned to its bins in the 
granary. 

That night it came my turn to serve as guard. 
I was in no mood to look joyfully upon the world, 
spite of its stars and its low, sweet winds. I felt 
oppressed because of the catastrophe which had 
befallen us, which had indeed nearly ended us 
quite. It was dismal to think we counted for 
so littl—that we might be blotted out and 
forgotten in a trice. How insignificant I felt my- 
self to be! What a mere atom of nothing! Why 
should I work and work and work? For what 
dim, unseen purpose was I given into the world? 
As I went on my rounds about the entrance I 
was weighed down by oppressive thoughts, and 
I gained no comfort from the things which on 
another night had brought me joy. : 

While I was in this mood there suddenly broke 
on my sight a floating lamp, like a star; and beside 
it I saw the Giant, and in the glimmering the 
Little Giant. The two came directly toward me, 
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and did not stop until they were within a few feet 
of the entrance. They gazed for a little while, 
murmuring something I could not understand, then 
went on to the place of the bees. There I saw 
the lantern flutter back and forth, and heard 
vaguely the croon of the bees. I was meditating 
on the things Nitsy had told me about them, when 
she came on duty. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,’ I cried. ‘‘I’ve 
been terribly lonely. What is all this about— 
these comings and goings, these floods and dis- 
asters, these days and nights of labor, these pros- 
pective famines, these dark, unwritten chapters 
in our lives? What is the worth of it? We work 
and work, and in the end—tell me what is the 
end? Do we only stop breathing and seeing? 
And what does that mean? What shall become of 
me, this thing that is talking to you, when I stop 
seeing and breathing?”’ 

She scolded me. ‘‘You have truly a fit, else 
you could not talk like that. Your place is fixed; 
our réles are laid by forces beyond our compre- 
hension. Why should you complain? Everything 
has its place: the grass grows and dies and blows 
away; the cactus drops and decays; the flowers 
in all the wonder of their beauty fade and are 
not; the stars rise and disappear, only to be re- 
born another night, and so the sun! Even the 
Giant—see his light—works and works, with no 
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thought of the end, save only to answer the call 
that wells up within him. Something has hap- 
pened to his bees, and there he is to bring relief; 
to-morrow there will be other duties. The roses 
in his garden, blooming red and white and yellow, 
will need his hands and he will lend them. The 
plants in his garden cry for his help. You have 
not seen his garden? Well, you shall. What 
gains he from all this? He has only the sun, our 
sun, for his; only this very wind, which is ours 
also; and only this sky of stars! Is he better 
off than we? You say that he has a light? 
Well, we have no need of one. And that he has a 
Little Giant to keep him company? So have I— 
you are my little giant, and some day you shall 
have yours. In time you will grow to bea true ant, 
holding like open pages the philosophies of life—’”’ 

She paused, and I was silent. I had no words 
for such speech as I had heard. 

All about us, as we skirted the limits of our 
beat, was peace. No living thing encroached on 
the solitude of our watch. Why should we con- 
tinue to scout for imaginary foes? 

‘‘How many times have you been on guard?” 
I asked of her. 

‘““A great many.” 

‘‘Have you ever seen a real enemy?” 
© Yes, a toed.’. 

‘‘T had forgotten—but a real one, besides that?’ 
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She admitted she had not, and that even the 
toad was not a desperate sort. 

“Why, then, do you stay on watch?” 

‘““There are real enemies, though,” she answered, 
‘and the law, whether we see the reason for it or 
not, compels that we shall be ready, because the 
hour may strike when it will be a matter of life 
and death. Certain it is the ant mounts guard 
by day and night. Those tribes which have failed 
to do so have ceased to exist. But look!” 

I did look, and, oh! a monstrous beetle, with 
a huge horn on his head, came blundering along 
toward us. We thought he was too near our 
precincts and flew at him; but he paid no heed 
to us. We climbed upon him and tried to sting 
him, but the shell with which he was covered 
was too hard. Quietly he went on his way, and 
we, rather skamefaced, slipped off his back. 

“It seems to me,” I observed, while we were 
returning to the guard-limits, ‘“‘that we were 
foolish to attack that bug.” 

“It was our duty,” she replied. ‘‘There are 
beetles that think we are choice food and that 
devour us. One must, therefore, fight anything 
that looks like a beetle.”’ 

I could not quite follow her in this. I listened 
to her talk with more and more interest—how 
wise she was, and how comforting. 

Together we turned about for a while, and then 
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we became separated. I found myself far on the 
outer edge of the yard, when I heard an alarm 
which brought me up sudden. I ran automati- 
cally, I suppose, toward the guard who had called 
for help, and soon I caught sight of a terrible 
big round something sitting plump in our trail. 
I saw him turn quickly his head and open his 
mouth, but at the moment I was not aware that 
his long sticky tongue had darted out like a flash 
to capture one of my little brother guards. I 
did not so much as know what tongues were, nor 
was I sure what monster this might be. All I 
knew was that here was an enemy; and in response 
to the alarm, in a jiffy a whole company came 
rushing pell-mell to the rescue. 

We assailed the intruder, and before he could 
escape a number of us had grappled him. I man- 
aged to climb onto his back and began to sting 
him for all I was worth. Once, twice, thrice I 
stung him; and each time he seemed to move the 
faster. Jumping, jumping, he went madly through 
the grass, and presently I was swept from his 
back. But he did not stop. He continued his 
headlong flight, jumping, falling, and jumping 
again, until finally I could hear him no more. 

When he had quite gone out of hearing I found’ 
myself struggling to get down to the ground, for 
I had been lodged in a clump of grass. That was 
about all I knew on the instant, except that I 
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had been carried some distance and that I must » 
make my way back alone. It was very lonely, 
- and the thought of snakes, toads, beetles, of which 
Nitsy had told me, rushed confusedly through 
my mind. Perhaps I should be eaten, and perhaps 
I deserved it for my foolhardiness. Had I done 
the right thing in attacking the monster? Of 
course I had, I said to myself, as I struggled 
through the thicket of grass and over the broken 
ground toward my nest. 

I had never been in that quarter of the world, 
and, while everything was strange, I knew per- 
fectly that I was homeward bound; and soon, to my 
great joy, I heard the murmuring of the guards. 

‘Halt!’ cried a sentry, as I approached. He 
ran up, crossing antennz with me. ‘‘Where have 
you been?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘Chasing something,’’ I answered. 

“What?” 

**T don’t know. Ask Nitsy.” 

Then he let me pass. I found my nurse prompt- 
ly and told her my tale. 

‘‘What could the thing have been?’’ I demanded, 
at length. . 

“It was a toad,”’ she said. 

While she was explaining I caught sight of an 
object that seemed suddenly to have emerged 
from a cloud—a great round thing with a face 
like a sick and faded sun. 
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What a light!’’ I cried to 
Nitsy. 

*“That’s the moon. Haven’t 
I told you of it? Gracious! that’s true. Why, 
the moon is a light that shines sometimes, and 
sometimes it goes away. There is only a piece 
of it now. Soon it will grow round and big like 
the sun, and then it will grow smaller and smaller 
until it disappears.” _ | 

What a funny thing the moon is, I thought. I 
wasn’t enthusiastic, and so expressed myself. 

“Wait until a night that’s clear of cloud,” 
Nitsy added, ‘‘and see it rise out of the earth a 
ball of gold, like the heart of a huge sunflower; 
then you will love it. It is a mysterious thing, 
emerging from the ground to vex the stars with 
its light and to shed pale shadows over the world; 
soon, however, it hastens back into the dark 
alcoves of forgetfulness until it remembers that 
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it has a service to perform. Then, tiring, once 
_ more it goes, only to return. 

Reflecting on Nitsy’s picture, I stood still for a 
time, gazing at this new wonder. Surely it was 
a place of wonders, this world upon which our 
feet were set and to which we looked for shelter, 
for food, and for life. I dropped off into further 
reflection. 

‘‘Nitsy,” I asked, after a little while, ‘‘ where 
are they, our little dead brothers that went down 
in the flood?” 

‘‘Why, that part of them that was alive—the 
ant soul—still lives; it has returned to the King- 
dom of Light. The tiny shapes that covered 
them have gone to dust. To-morrow they will 
be buried in the clay or be blown about by the 
careless winds; next spring the daisies and the 
sweet-williams will bloom the more beautiful be- 
cause of their having lived and died.” 

“What of the daisies and sweet-williams?”’ 

‘“Why, the world is more delightful because of 
the fragrance they fling from their petals; more 
gladsome for the smiles they tirelessly toss upon 
the air; and when the falling frost cools the ardor 
of their hearts they sicken and die, resigning to 
the earth their outworn stalks and leaves. But 
what a legacy remains to remind of departed 
joys! You have not yet walked abroad of a 


morning into the fields freshly dowered of flowers 
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—a morning kindled with the tender lights of a 
roseate dawn. For this you must wait—it will 
come in season and you will understand.”’ 

I was moved to a profound silence. 

By this the moon had quite emerged from a belt 
of cloud, and like a knife carved its way through 
the drifting cloud-fleece, white and ethereal. The 
stars seemed abashed and shrank from view, or 
dimmed their lights out of respect or contempt 
for the inconstant moon. From what Nitsy had 
told me, I was not enamoured of it. I wanted it 
to go away and leave me with my first loves, the 
stars. 

By and by we were relieved from duty and 
went down, I regretful that I should hear no 
more of Nitsy’s wisdom against another day. As 
we descended, the new tunnel appeared strange 
to me, and I could not help thinking that it led 
me into a new life. For, in truth, was not each 
day a life in itself? When we close our eyes and 
forget, we wake no more the creatures that fell 
asleep. 

I was not the same when I awoke. I seemed to 
be absorbed, to feel responsibilities weigh upon 
me. The adventure of the night before was still 
vivid, and, besides, the disturbed condition of the 
nest tended to make me down-hearted. I knew 
as well as the rest that there was none too much 


_ food in sight, and that strenuous efforts must be 
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made to replenish the loss entailed by the flood. 
So, at daybreak, I was among the first to wait 
for the word to go into the fields. While I had 
never scouted far, I already knew perfectly what 
foraging meant. I followed out the first worker. 
Of the three trails which led in different directions 
into the wilderness, he seemed to know the one to 
choose. 

The dew still lay on the ground and on the 
grass, and as we ran along now and again it would 
drop on us from overhanging leaves. It was cold, 
but it hindered us never a moment. With no 
pause we reached the end of the road—a long way 
from our den—and then we turned into the woods 
in search of food. 

“‘T fear it is hopeless,’’ said the worker. ‘‘The 
rain has washed away or buried the seed. Perhaps 
the pods, though, still contain some which only 
the wind can shake to the ground.”’ 

“Let us climb the stalk,’ I suggested. ‘‘Will 
you show me one that has seed in it?” 

He indicated a tall, tall weed, covered with 
leaves, carrying at its very top some round, queer- 
shaped things which he was positive contained 
ever so many seed. So up I started. I climbed 
the stalk with no trouble and soon located a 
pod, but here I faced difficulties. It was not easy 
to gain access to it—nature had endeavored to 


protect it. It grew at the tip of a thin branch, 
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and at such frightful angles that if one succeeded 
in reaching the coveted goal, one could not make 
sure of returning without a fall. But I was not 
to be thwarted. I scrambled and safely made 
the turn round the sharp corner, and the next 
moment I was rifling the pod. 

There were heaps of seeds, and I began to 
‘scatter them in my hustling about; I heard a 
shout of joy from below. The worker that had 
come out with me had seized the first seed that 
fell and fled for home—I saw him running away. 
So I was quite alone. I found presently that it 
was impossible for me to get down without fall- 
ing; so I hesitated no longer, but deliberately 
walked off the edge of the pod. 

I dropped, but the soft green leaves ‘coupht me 
and I laid hold of one without so much as hurting 
myself. I felt proud of my exploit, and, picking 
up a seed, ran for home, too. On the way, among 
the ants I passed, I saw the worker, who hardly 
recognized me, he was in such haste. He was re- 
turning for another load, and with him were a 
number of recruits; he had evidently made report 
of our discovery. 

Almost at once I, too, was on my way back, for 
I delayed ever so little, barely saying thanksgiving 
at my successful threshing of the fields. I was 
now too hardened to make much of my achieve- 
ment, 
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Imagine my astonishment, when again I reached 

the spot of the flower-pods, to find several ants of 
a strange den helping themselves to my seed. 
I tried to drive them away, but, instead of going, 
they attacked me. I fled and called for assistance. 
Immediately I returned with a squad of warriors, 
and after a brief battle, in which we lost three 
killed, we were left masters of the field. One poor 
little fighter had been caught by their biggest 
warrior and bit in two. The stricken fellow 
dragged himself toward home, but we knew he 
could not reach there alive. Indeed, as I returned 
again from the den I saw him lying at the edge 
of the trail, his little feet entwined over his head, 
which was bowed to the earth—dead. Poor, 
little, brave soul—lost in the battle of life! 
- Other gloomy things, too, were at once to be 
revealed. Imagine my astonishment when I heard 
from Nitsy that a dead toad had been found— 
and that she suspected it was the one I had stung. 
When she related this I felt keenly some pangs 
of remorse. Had I really been so wicked as to 
kill? 

“It is not wicked to kill one’s enemies,” Nitsy 
reassured me. 

I went out among the rest to see him. Poor, 
dead toad! He lay prone on his back, his four 
legs stretching out into space as though he had 
reached for a haven and lost it. Ever so 
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still, he lay on the ground under the shade of a 
clump of grass. I began to cry. Perhaps I had 
been wholly responsible for his death. I didn’t 
want to kill, and Nitsy’s excuses were not satis- 
fying. One of his huge eyes was open; the. other 
was shut. He seemed still to be gazing out on the 
world, and for my life I could not look at his poor, 
accusing eye. There seemed to be tears in it of 
repentance; and, too, I could almost hear him 
say he was sorry he had eaten our little guards- 
men—and I, oh, I was now bitterly regretful of 
the part I had played in his destruction 

“But there is no other way,’ went on Nitsy. 
“Life is a struggle. All about us things prey on 
us. We are destroyed and we must in turn fight 
for our lives. Such is the law. It does not seem 
right, but all around us is conflict, if not with 
animals, then with the unseen forces of cold and 
famine and pestilence.”’ 

At length we started to return, but not until 
I had discovered several resolute workers busy 
cutting away tiny bits of his flesh. 

‘‘What are they about?’’ I inquired. 

“Getting fat,’ answered one, sternly. 

‘“‘For what?” I turned to Nitsy. 

‘“To eat—and you shall have some of it—” 

“Oh no, not I!’ I quickly protested. I’d eat 
none of it—no dead toad—not I.” 


‘‘Tt’s only fair,” Nitsy went on. ‘‘He was busy 
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devouring us, and at length it came his turn. 
But of course, you understand, we eat meat in- 
frequently.” 

“Well, I'll eat none at all.” 

We were on the return journey and I was cast 
down by the revelations of the hour. From the 
thought of eating the fat of the poor dead toad, 
I found myself shaking with fear at the recollec- 
tion of that huge and accusing eye. I can still 
see that eye looking at me scornfully. If I should 
die, I am glad I have no eyes like that to leave 
behind me. Nitsy hadn’t told me about cyes, 
and I wanted to know more about them. At the 
first pause I questioned her, for eyes frightened me. 

‘‘Eyes are in your head to see with,” she an- 
swered my inquiry. ‘‘You have a hundred eyes 
or more ranged all over your red head.” 

“What! And that toad a thousand times as 
big with only two eyes!” 

“Yes. But he got on just as well with his two 
as you with yours. He could see in the dark— 
and that was his favorite time to hunt his food.” 

I could scarcely believe I had a hundred eyes, 
and I began to rub my front legs over the top 
of my head, and imagine my surprise to find that. 
I could see more clearly. Evidently dust had 
accumulated in my eyes. But I was still confused 
as to why I needed so many eyes. I would ask 
Nitsy. 
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‘“So that you need not turn your head to see 
everything that moves around you,’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘Nothing can come upon you without 
being seen. That’s one reason why you have 
many eyes; another is that some of these eyes see 
things close at hand, while others see things far 
off.”’ 

Explanations were small comfort to my inflamed 
imagination, and I was, in fact, happy to reach 
our nest and to lose myself in the heart of the 
colony. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE DEATH CHAMBER 


T is needless to say that we 
worked feverishly during the 
“remaining days of the summer; 
and, further, that we were most 
thankful that the rain which had 
wrought so much ruin for us had 
also brought its blessings. The 
ee Ms: sunflowers again crowned the 
world et a golden ring of blossoms, and 
well we knew that in season they would ripen 
into food for us. We kept close track of this. 
I was one of those detailed to scout the woods 
to report the condition of the harvest; and many 
was the day that I ran from flower to flower, 
gazing into the deep of their eyes when they were 
turned to the sun. Glorious eyes! — eyes that 
gave back the wandering spirit of eternal beauty; 
young eyes just awakening from the sleep of dead 
winters, too full of joy to heed the falling minutes 
that marked the hours of their lives!—and there 
were eyes grown old and dim from over-much 
_ gazing into the face of Time, and eyes blind from 
the delirium of life! 

Round about them, day-long and unwearied, 
the bees thronged, murmuring melodies of thank- 
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fulness for the cups of sweet honey. I almost 
envied the bee his wings, and I did envy him the 
low voice that ever and always sang and sang, I 
knew not what witching music of a land of flowers 
and fragrance and joy, of a sky interwoven of 
stars and shine of moon and fading far traces of 
cloud. 

There were times when I would stand ever so 
still, enthralled by the sight of some brown-and- 
scarlet butterfly that came leisurely waving its 
great wings to hover over a flower, as if to kiss 
it farewell ere it fluttered to its dream chamber of 
silence. But do beauty and grace and simplicity 
and purity pass beyond recovery? I cannot say; 
perhaps another day even more glorious wings 
will cleave the air in the sight of eyes more won- 
derful still. 

Weeks passed, and one night the frost came 
sharp and unrelenting; even as Nitsy had said, 
it laid ever so low the things about us. Now, 
indeed, the grass turned brown and crackled in 
the eager wind; the bushes, which had showered 
us with berries another time, stained their leaves 
and sent them drifting on the gales; the weeds 
toppled onto the earth and were blown into drifts 
against fence and sheltering brush; the flowers -I 
had come to love were no more; only the ghostly 
trappings remained. The spirit of life, which 
keeps close concert with eternity, lay buried in 
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the tiny seeds scattered over the face of the 
earth. 

Do we absorb the spirit of the flowers when we 
consume the seeds that house their hearts? I do 
not know; only it seems to me that there is in us 
something of the patience, the determination, the 
fortitude, the spirit of the flowers. And are we 
not beautiful, too, in the simplicity of our lives, 
in the calm look that fills our eyes, to the 
end? 

The days were short now; the mornings broke 
cold and we were late in getting to our labors. 
_But in the working hours we lost no moment. 
Happily, we gathered a sufficient quantity of 
food to carry us safely through the winter, and 
the song in silent chorus that rang through the 
colony at this announcement I shall hear when my 
doom is sounded. 

The winter had come upon us. Rains, cold and 
hopelessly inhospitable, weltered in the sometime 
sun-bathed gardens which Nitsy and I had called 
our own. Now we no longer ventured forth, and 
closed ever so tightly the outer door against both 
cold and flood. Endlessly the days went by in 
the dim shadow-lit rooms of our house. Close 
together we clung, for the most part in the in- 
nermost chamber, which lay deep in the earth. 
It was warm there, but dull with sickening mon- 
otony. To sleep—only to sleep. A few young 
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ants to tend was the sole activity of the thousand 
ants that had survived the flood. 

We were thus quietly passing our days when, 
one morning, some returning nurses reported that 
the grain in the lower granary was heating, and 
that they feared it must be moved or scattered. 
A squad went thither, and, sure enough, the facts 
were true. It was beginning to spoil. Some of it 
was damp, for the smallest possible trace of water 
had developed at the bottom of the room, under- 
neath the stores. Unperceived, the grain had 
been slowly wet, and much of it already, as it 
proved, had begun to rot. Quickly we scattered 
it over the chamber and carried some of it to the 
large granary, and some of it we left in the cor- 
ridors; but, alas! in a few days we discovered that, 
spite of our attention, much of it was hopelessly 
ruined. 

Then came a hurried counting of mouths and 
of supplies, with a fateful result—there was not 
food enough to carry us over the winter. An edict 
went forth of reduced rations, with the further 
warning that unless the spring should open early 
it meant—well, it meant death for some of us. 
Strange as it may seem, no gloom came over us 
when the facts were known. On we went, not 
moping, not so much as speculating on who should 
go and who should stay, when it came to sacri- 
ficing one’s life for that of the commune. Another 
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step in the saving scheme brought the queen to 
cease laying eggs, and soon the last antling escaped 
the bondage of his cocoon and danced about, little 
aware of the impending calamity. 

February came, and with forebodings—the door 
to our house was opened and we ventured forth; 
but the cold winds. shook the bare trees and blew 
icily in upon us. We closed the door, with black 
misgivings. The spring was late, our hope was 
dashed; there was nothing in the fields, and our 
supply of food was short. 

“Death from starvation!” rattled up and down 
the corridors. 

Most remarkable of all understandings—we 
came to know at once, with a common thought, 
that some of us, perhaps most of us, must die 
to save the tribe, or, indeed, all might succumb 
to starvation. 

With never a regret, never a complaint, but 
with the same stolid demeanor which marked their 
lives, they prepared for this last long step into 
the dark. 

Silently—each one seemed to know when his 
name was called—they stole away into the aban- 
doned granary amid the fumes of the spoiled 
grain, and, with never a murmur, side by side 
they snuggled down to everlasting sleep. By 
twos and threes they went, as though to bear 
witness one to the other of the sacrifices they 
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were making. In the space of a day—the first 
day following that look into the wintry world— 
two hundred went to their doom. 

A week passed and again it was ordered that 
the outer door be opened and that explorations 
be made. Food must be found! 

The door of clay was removed, bit by bit; 
then there issued a troop of the hardiest foragers, 
bound on a search the result of which would decide 
the fate of hundreds of their brothers—perhaps 
even the life of the colony. I was among them, and 
we ran hither and yon; but a cold wind from the 
north lashed us and blinded us, impeding our 
progress through a desert land. Everything was 
changed. Barren and tortured by the flails of 
winter, the land opened to us but an empty hand, 
one fitted to crush us. Pitiless, cruel, it seemed 
to mock us for our misfortunes. But still we 
hurried in search of food, until at last despair 
drove us to admit defeat. 

When the last scout had re-entered the dark 
door and the clay-pellet bricks again were heaped 
in place, we trailed dejectedly down the tunnel- 
way. The news of the dismal result of our foray 
had already spread through the nest. Explana- 
tions were unnecessary. 

Orders were immediately issued, and in groups 
the march to the death chamber was resumed. 

The spirit of Death stalked in that dim house 
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of sacrifice. Heroically they tore themselves 
away from their brothers, and in the twilight 
shadows, by twos and threes and fours, they 
entered the death chamber. There, side by side 
they crouched, curling their little legs about their 
heads, and when hunger bit them bitterly they 
only shook and closed their eyes, then shook and 
closed their eyes again, until they were sealed 
eternally. 

Five hundred tiny souls at once rendered up 
their lives so that the food might hold out for 
those that stayed behind to carry out the plans 
of the Creator. 

Days went by ere again the door to the outer 
world was opened. 

“At last the spring has come!” rang the cry. 

But there was no food in the fields, and days 
still were needed for it to mature; so the first 
foragers came back empty-handed and heavy of 
heart. 

Thereupon another hundred went to the death 
house; and still another hundred. Only a hundred 
remained to guard the queen and to bring the 
commune through the winter. 

Again the door was opened, to be closed against 
hope, and yet once again lots were cast, for there 
remained but the scantiest stock of supplies. And 
now only twenty of us remained! 

A few days passed, and once more the foragers 
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rushed into the fields, to return with a few tender 
leaves of grass and a few bits of worthless leather. 
The situation was desperate. There was food 
for but a day—then death for us all! 

‘A last time let us go,’’ I cried. 

We ran far and near, searching, searching. I 
took the trail which led toward the bee-yard, and 
when I had come to its end I kept boldly on, with 
no thought of time or of place or as to whether 
I should ever return. Food must be found. The 
very thought of death for our tribe drove me 
frantic. I ran at the top of my speed, looking, 
looking for anything which might serve to sustain 
life; but nothing couldI find. I was beginning to 
grow desperate. At length I came to the bee- 
yard, and there was the Giant busy at some task. 
I passed him by, when suddenly an odor of food 
momentarily struck me stark in my tracks. I 
made for it, and in a trice had taken a load and 
was flying like a gale to my home. 

“Bread! Bread!’ I called at the top of my 
voice. ‘‘Come—follow me! Every one of you! 
Hurry—hurry!”’ 

Every worker in hearing and all that we could 
summon followed breathlessly, and soon we came 
again to the place. Near one of the beehives, 
a comb full of pollen, or bee-bread, lay on the 
ground. There were a few drops of honey in it, 


too; but it was the bread that we wanted, and 
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soon each of us was running for his life, carrying 
loads of it to our house. 

On my return trip I found the Giant standing 
by. He was watching us eagerly, and seemed to 
have divined from the wildness of our movements 
that the shades of starvation urged us on. I now 
confidently believe that he had come for the honey- 
comb, but left it for our sakes. 

Even when the night had fallen we kept at 
our task. We carried every scrap of the bread 
away, and some of the honey, and then there rose 
a hymn of thanksgiving from the souls of those 
into whose hands the destiny of the commune had 
been committed—a ghostly little crowd of twenty! 

““We are saved!” they cried. “‘We are saved!” 

Many of them, for some reason, came crowding 
about me. Nitsy, with never a word, stopped 
squarely in front of me, her face to mine, and in 
her eyes I could see a light I had not seen before. 
She seemed to invite me to speak, but I could not. 
Even the queen approached, and I honored my- 
self by crossing antennze with her. I could not 
understand it all. 

‘‘What has happened, Nitsy?”’ I asked. 

Still she said nothing, nor did the others. In 
silence they circled about me, while down the 
dim corridors I seemed to hear the ghostly pro- 
cession of my little dead brothers who had gone 
to their doom in that terrible winter of woes. 
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“ANG » closed, and since we were too weak 


any. to maintain a d, a few of 
ay) guard, a few of us set 
(. ea out to block the door. It was a 
‘ A joyful crew. So dark, indeed, had 
f been the seas of life through which 
i 4 we sailed that a ray of light had 


quite unstrung us. We were now safe. 
Hope surged within us as onward we bounded 
through the narrow tunnel that led upward. 

We closed the door and went down to the little 
chamber which the queen had chosen for the 
nursery, and already she had begun making her 
plans. In the course of a few days she was laying 
eggs and Nitsy was jubilant over the prospect of 
antlings. Soon they would be romping through 
the empty corridors and heaping the empty 
granaries with the golden grain of spring. Life 
would bloom anew and the secret of things eter- 
nal would remain guarded in the bosom of our 
commune. 

Nitsy was often too deep for me, but I knew 


she spoke truth and I loved her. 
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Some days went by, and now food in slender 
quantities was to be found, so we wasted no 
time in ransacking the fields. Coincident with 
this, guard-mount was re-established. Many a 
day and night had gone since I had stood on 
guard, so I welcomed the summons. There were 
but three of us—Nitsy was one. 

‘‘Here we are again,” she said. ‘‘Do you re- 
member the first time? How different! Then we 
were five thousand strong; now we are but twenty. 
The granaries then were full; now they are empty.” 

‘Ts that the way of life?’’ I asked. 

“‘T do not know.”’ 

The terrible tension to which we had been sub- 
jected for weeks, the anxiety that knew no sur- 
cease, were now gone; but we were still scarcely 
normal. Each of us lagged on his beat, and pres- 
ently, to my surprise, Nitsy stopped and I found 
her fast asleep. Poor thing! She was tired to 
death. I did not wake her, but kept stirring 
about in line with my duty. 

Much I marveled at the quietude of the world 
about me; and how sweet and beautiful she ap- 
peared to me as she slumbered, dreaming I knew 
not what dreams of enchantment, of eternity. 

Round and round I paced, ever on the lookout 
for enemies. On that other night to which Nitsy 
had referred there had been fifty or more on 


guard. But to-night, how changed, how lonely, 
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how drear, how desolate! Even the winds were 
hushed, and the stars that once shone dazzlingly 
bright were faint in the far-drawn heavens; and 
there were noises creaking in the underbrush and 
strange flutterings overhead. One particularly 
persistent chirp from a near-by station interested 
me intensely. Playing on a tremolo flute, it woke 
echoes under the walls of the Giant’s cottage. 
I had paused for a moment in contemplation, 
when the piping ceased with paralyzing sudden- 
ness. Instead, I heard a ‘‘thump-thump,”’ and . 
the next instant something had hopped squarely 
on top of me and gave me just such a kick as no 
ant could ever forget. I was sent sprawling over 
against Nitsy. 

‘“What on earth!”’ she mumbled in her sleep. 

“IT don’t know,” I stammered. ‘‘Something 
kicked me—but it’s gone.”’ 

Nitsy roused, and when I described the event 
to her—the song and the ‘‘thump-thump’’—she 
said that it was a katydid, a sort of animal with 
neither fur nor feathers, but mighty long legs 
and the greatest jumper in the world. Then I 
began to understand what had occurred, and I 
was glad it had been no worse. 

‘‘T think I must have been asleep,’ 
“‘when it happened.” 

I was too considerate of her to admit that I 
knew she had been asleep. 
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‘‘Are katydids very bad, apart from their kick- 
ing?” I asked. 

‘‘They are harmless; they only eat grass and 
leaves. He didn’t mean to hurt you—it was by 
accident that he stepped on you. He was prob- 
ably fleeing for his life. A snake or perhaps a 
night bug had attacked him. Dear me, how they 
can hop when they try!” 

‘‘Poor fellow,’ I said, ‘‘I trust he escaped. 
While I didn’t much like his singing, I’d rather 
he’d sing than die.”’ 

We were still discoursing of katydids and beetles 
and night bugs when the dawn clarions blew. In 
a blaze the morning star burst in the east, while 
all around the gray seas of light pushed ever 
farther their boundless shores. 

Presently the sun rolled up on the horizon, 
routing the utmost stars and starting a myriad 
things into life. The hum of bees, winging the 
air, rose in cadence ever more prolonged; the 
songs of birds, waking to their spring madrigals, 
echoed and re-echoed over the fast-greening earth. 
The low of cattle, rousing from their beds, throbbed 
in the distance; and the dog of the Giant, for 
sheer joy, sent his booming bark on the wind. 
The air was filled with innumerable insects, fly- ° 
ing, flying, no whither, but ever flying. 

Nitsy and I, spite of our watch, were ready 


with the first to go into the wilds. Our supply of 
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food was scant enough. We needed to augment 
it, so that the queen-mother might hasten to lay 
her eggs and raise her antlings. We were indeed 
weak, but, once we had increased our stores to 
normal, we should wax so strong that we could 
rear scores of queens to be sent into the wilderness 
to create new colonies in strange places and under 
alien skies. 

We were rewarded in our search by finding now 
and again a seed which had defied the rains of the 
winter, and some early edible leaves of weeds. 
Within a few days, indeed, the queen-mother was 
keeping us all busy looking after baby ants, and 
soon there ran about our all-too-dreary home 
groups of wabbly youngsters, destined soon to 
reconquer a world. 

A few weeks more and spring spread over the 
land a magic mantle, embroidered from hem to 
hem with flowers outvieing in color the rainbow 
hues. From the door of our house we could see 
in every direction heaps and heaps of grass and 
tumultuous piles of flowers. In truth, there had 
been so few of us we had not been able to keep 
the circle about our door clear of the encroach- 
ments of grass and weeds. Last year, as I well 
remembered, there was a sweep ever so wide in 
which not a sprig of anything had been permitted 
to grow. Now, to the very door of our den the 
grass waved in triumph, and the shadow of the 
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weed lay on the portal—and the trails which 
last year led far afield were now but jungles, 
the haunt of cricket and spider and beetle. 

Soon, however, all was to change. The swarms 
of antlings were set to clearing the yard. It was 
wonderful to see them attack the great weeds 
that looked down upon us in defiance. While the 
stalks could not be cut into pieces, they could 
be destroyed, and this we well knew. So, out to 
the utmost tips we climbed, carefully clipping the 
buds and then the leaves. It was but a few days 
until their gaunt skeletons blanched in the sun. 
The grass rapidly yielded to our scythe-like 
teeth, and in the shortest space, working night 
and day, we had cleared to our old boundaries 
and had begun to reopen the roads which led to 
the harvest-lands. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE LAW OF THE ANT 


Se ORs a. oe Oe 


E concentrated in our road- 
building on one particular 
trail—that which ran tow- 

ard the bee-yard. Thither were we all 
: drawn as by a lode-star. The grasses 
“= and weeds and bushes all seemed to 
yield more abundantly in those en- 
virons. I had still another reason, for 
I felt in a sense we owed our lives to 
the providence of the bees, whose bread we had 
eaten. Besides, I loved to watch them soar away 
on the wing and to hear their songs, which were 
as varied as the tasks upon which they were 
engaged. 

How I almost envied them their wings! How 
wonderful, I thought, it must be to climb upon 
the air into the dizzy regions, to gaze upon the 
world from heights immeasurable, to see lands 
and lands farther than any dream could bear one 
—lands filled with flowers and fragrance and 
greenly whispering trees. But were not these 
mine, too, as far as ever I could.reach them, and, 
after all, were not things the same whether near 
or far? Though I should overrun the universe, 


returning home should I not find, even under 
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my eyes, universal images of beauty and divine 
manifestations of joy? Here was my compensa- 
tion. What though the bee should fly far into 
the heavens? Little was there to discover, save 
only space and vague visions of things. Here, on 
the ground, how warm and close to the breast of 
Mother Earth! How intimate and sacred the 
relation! And deep in her heart, where we had 
builded our home—that, too, was wonderful! The 
thrill of running down, down into the dark, with 
only the twilight lamps to light the way, had been 
denied the bee. The mystic pulsings of the eter- 
nal night which throb in the tunnels and chambers 
of our house under the earth were, to the bee, 
but faint imaginings. To us they were very real. 
I should envy him no longer. My place was, 
after all, the only place in the world. It was my 
- duty to fill it and be happy, even as I thought the 
bee happy in his. 

The days now waxed hot and fruitful. From 
that dread period of starvation we were now 
traveled to a point of largesse—our granaries were 
stuffed to overflowing. Never had there been 
such crops of grain. We had been compelled to 
enlarge our storehouses, after having dug a new 
one to take the place of the one destroyed by the 
flood. Another brood chamber, too, we had built, 
and marvelous numbers of antlings were daily 


pulling and biting at their cocoons, eager to be 
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free, eager to escape the bondage of that dark 
estate, eager to take their places in the ranks of 
the workers, who daily returned from the wil- 
derness of the world with tales of conquest and 
adventure. Each of them ached to live—for that 
is life. 

One afternoon I was foraging near the hive 
where we had found the bread that day of all days 
—the bread that had saved our lives. The Giant 
and the Little Giant approached and stood quite 
still, watching the bees at their labors. I thought 
they had not seen me, but in this I was mistaken, 
for presently the Little Giant dropped a scrap of 
bread just in front of me, and when I came upon 
it avidly I saw them talking and smiling together. 
I left them thus and fled homeward with a bit 
of it in my mandibles—as it seems they well 
knew I would—and when I returned with several 
workers to whom I had imparted the news, they 
smiled again. Then they went away. Somehow 
I was beginning to feel kindly toward them, and 
I felt sure that even if I had the chance I would 
not now sting them. Strange, this thing in the 
breast that calls to fight! I wonder if the time 
will come when we shall forget? 

We were carrying away the last bits of the 
bread when Nitsy met us on the road. 

‘“‘Better hurry,’’ she said. ‘‘See that black 
cloud—it threatens rain.” 
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I was rather startled, for ever since the flood, 
at the thought of rain I have grown cold and fear- 
ful. Nitsy was right, too, for ere we had reached 
the clearing great drops began to batter us, and 
thunders rolled violently. 

“Tell me,’’ I called to Nitsy, ‘‘is the flood 
coming again?” 

‘‘No,”’ she replied. ‘‘We are safe this time, for 
the earth has no cracks in it.”’ 

My faith in her was perfect. I was instantly 
reassured, and soon we were safely within-doors. 

‘“There is something I’ve wanted to ask you,” 
I said to her, presently. ‘‘Tell me why there is 
so much commotion in the brood chambers these 
days?” 

‘“Well, they’re making ready to swarm. There 
are ever so many kings and queens!”’ 

I knew that. I had seen them, and they had 
wings! But I knew nothing about swarming. 

‘‘How do they swarm?’’ I queried. 

‘“When the rain is over, the queens and the 
males hold high carnival in the open space around 
the entrance; then they fly away. The queens, 
all alone, fly into far regions, there to choose the 
site for a home. All alone, each to herself, she 
goes about her work, and, when she has fixed on 
her location, the first thing she does is to adie the 
wings from her body!” 

‘Why should she do that?” I cried. 
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‘““‘The better to move about when she begins 
to dig a hole into the earth, there to build her 
home. All alone she goes about this; slowly she 
bores her way downward, racing like a shuttle 
back and forth, ever bringing to the surface tiny 
pellets which she deposits in a narrow circle about 
the entrance. She remains out of doors but the 
briefest moment; she dare not venture far afield, 
for enemies lie in wait at every turn. She labors 
feverishly, unremittingly, because she is alone in 
a hostile world, and seems to realize that her 
body is the sole connecting link between life and 
death, so far as the family of ants is concerned. | 

‘““Once she has carried her tunnel a little way 
down, she builds the tiniest chamber, and there 
lays her first eggs. Then she forages for herself 
and puts by a small store against bad weather, - 
and continues to enlarge her house and to nurse 
her young. Often while on these excursions for 
food, birds or toads capture the queens, and the 
little homes which they have begun become for- 
gotten graves. 

‘‘Wonderful energy and patience this, to go out 
into the world single-handed and battle against 
all the enemies that confound and destroy! The 
queens of the ants do this in heroic fashion, and 
thus it is we increase and are spread abroad 
and remain among the active forces of living 


things that work and wait. 
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‘‘Laboring thus, hermit-like, conceive, if you 
can, the joy that must bubble in her mother’s 
heart when the first of her brood breaks the cover 
and creeps into the light! Ecstatic moment, with- 
out doubt. For now she will have comfort and 
help; and in a short space a throng of antlings 
will take up her burdens and she will have tri- 
umphed over chance—she will have established 
firmly her family among the living entities of 
things. Not all queen-mothers succeed, for peril- 
ous in the extreme is the way. With no assist- 
ance, to wring from the hard facts of the world 
the right to survive is no small achievement. 
Enemies of many types destroy the intrepid 
queens, for they are far less able to protect them- 
selves than we are. Then, starvation is close 
at hand, and failure of the harvest ere the colony 
is strong enough to store its food is ever an im- 
minent peril.”’ 

“‘Nitsy!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Was our queen-mother 
heroic like that?”’ 

‘“‘Certainly.”’ 

Suddenly I wanted to see her, and we went 
toward one of the brood chambers. We found 
the greatest possible hubbub in the tunnels. 

‘““The queens are going away!” 

They were bound on that mysterious journey 
to found each for herself a city—in fulfilment of 
the law. Who taught them to go immediately 
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after rains have fallen, while the earth is still soft 
and easy to excavate? Who gave them wings 
and taught them to fly as far as ever they might 
into the misty regions, there to begin over the 
cycle of life? And who taught them all the mys- 
teries of house construction, of nursing, of pa- 
tience? Who taught them to scent danger from 
afar, and the ways that lead to safety? 

“Tell me, Nitsy, are they going to fly away this 
minute?’’ 

“Yes. The procession is moving to the en- 
trance.” 

We fell in with it; and in the throng that moved 
forward were workers and winged males and 
queens. 

We came at length to the surface. Great clouds 
filled the heavens, and far to the east lances of 
lightning burned themselves out in the gray 
black heaps that hid the horizon. A damp wind 
sagged in its leisurely marches, trailing softly 
through the grasses and stirring murmurously 
in the thicket. The blazing sun of midsummer 
had been suppressed, and over the world sub- 
merged cadences of sound ebbed and flowed. I 
asked Nitsy whether it might not rain again. 
She assured me it would not, for, she said, the 
ant knew with all certainty when a storm had 
passed not to return. 


I could not help wondering how such prescience 
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or power of divination had been acquired—whether 
through experience over the long eons of time, 
or whether the divine source had from the first 
endowed us with consummate understanding. 
Looking about me at the great number of dancing 
queens soon to be launched upon the airy seas 
of uncertainty, I could not help marveling at 
their beauty—gauzy wings lying over their slen- 
der mahogany-colored bodies; nor could I marvel 
less at their stoicism, for, at a signal, they began 
to rise regally on wing and to fly in every possible 
direction. This struck me, too, as marvelous. 
Why should they have scattered? Why should 
they not have gone in one direction, in groups 
for mutual protection, with no concern for order? 
But, no, each one appeared to act on some secret 
instruction or impulse, and to keep a course fixed 
for her by the fates. 

It was a sight not to be forgotten. Here, in- 
_ deed, we, who on a time had so narrowly escaped 
extinction, were peopling the earth! On a time 
we had been but twenty souls, and now more than 
fifty queens had risen grandly on wing to carry 
the seed of our family into far countries. How 
magnificent they were—how wonderful they. 
seemed to me in the exaggerated light of that 
late beclouded. afternoon! I had never thought 
them so large, but now I was sure they were twice 


as big as I. And how regal they looked with 
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wings outspread; and how supremely confident 
they faced the unknown! 

They appeared to me now more than ever like 
bees, and I could not help wondering if we might 
not once have been a sort of bee with wings, 
living in hollow trees and caves and harrying the 
fields for food. Perhaps we discovered that, after 
all, the best way to find our food was to hunt 
it on the ground, in which case our wings were 
but a hindrance. Then we broke them off and 
cast them away, even as do our queens their 
wings when they are no longer of service. Such 
is the law of the ant, written in the dusty and 
obscure chapters of our life-story. 

The dark was fast falling out of the clouds and 
the last of the queens had gone, but there I 
stood, the spell of the moment still possessing me. 
I fairly ached to know more of the mysteries which 
followed us, which covered us over, and which 
ordered the ways of our lives. 


CHAPTER XII 
FRIENDS 


Rae SP 
ji NMOVING, I lingered long out 
of doors in the waning light, 
__ and now, as at the waving of 
-e=" a wand, the curtains parted 
in the west and the sun 
splashed all the mountain 
wastes of cloud with molten 
gold, and stained escarpment 
and vale with crimson and 
violet. I watched the fast- 
sinking orb swim through the islands of bruised 
and broken cloud that heaped themselves on the 
horizon. How fierce and untamed he seemed to 
be! and yet I stood reverently and watched him 
go into the gloom. Nitsy had told me that he 
was the source of all life, that even the flowers 
and the trees paid him homage by opening their 
leaves and their faces to his caresses, that the 
insects measured by his hour-glass the terms of 
their existence; that every living thing that 
breathed looked up with benign gaze for his 
blessing. 

But now he was gone quite into the gloom, and 
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the dusk came stealing over us. It seemed to 
come from no place, and to spread gently over 
the face of things like an amethystine veil; it 
slowly obscured the grass and weeds and even 
the trees which last year the cutting-ants had 
stripped to a skeleton. Now it appeared a great 
’ round globe of shadow, stark in the twilight. How 
miraculous it seemed to me that once again from 
a gaunt and naked thing it should be clothed 
with beauty, radiating quiet and eternal joy. 

Nitsy approached and ended my reflections. 

“‘T hope the cutting-ants won’t come again to 
destroy our trees,’’ I said to her. 

“‘T hope not, but yesterday I found where they 
had opened a new entrance to their city. That 
means that they plan some new enterprise. They 
are queer creatures, those cutting-ants. They 
build no permanent roads like ours. When their 
scouts find a tree or bush the leaves of which they 
covet, they just mark a temporary trail across 
country to the spot. Then they mount the tree 
and with their sharp jaws, like clippers, cut off 
the leaves, and a great train of workers bears them 
away to their home in the earth.” 

‘““Do they eat the leaves?” 

“No,” she answered. ‘‘They crush them and 
make beds of them, wherein they grow the tiniest 
mushrooms, upon which they feed.”’ 

I thought that very interesting, although I was 
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convinced that they had very poor taste. For 
why, thought I, should a nice, clean thing like 
an ant eat mushrooms, whatever they were, when 
he could have for his breakfast and dinner the 
sweet seeds of grass and weeds and flowers. I 
could not help condemning them. Besides, I was 
convinced that the cutting-ant, which Nitsy said 
was our half-brother, was a bad sort, on account 
of his despoiling beautiful trees, even destroying 
them, for Nitsy had said that when stripped of its 
leaves a tree would sometimes sicken and die. 
Such deadly result, it seemed to me, would ap- 
pear to defeat the ends of existence. And should 
they again cut our golden tree, about which the 
bees hummed eternally, that would be calami- 
tous. 

‘“‘Let us fight them if they come to our tree,” 
I suggested to Nitsy. 

‘‘We cannot do that successfully,’’ she returned. 
‘““‘They outnumber us five to one; and, besides, 
they have jaws made for cutting. If they seize 
you by the leg, off comes the leg; if by the body, 
they clip it in two. Many’s the time we’ve fought 
them in vain. We are helpless.”’ 

. I fell to pondering the situation. 

‘‘After all,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘life goes on its 
own particular ways, and those ways must be 
recognized; its commands are imperious. But 


see, the Giant comes.”’ 
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‘And the Little Giant!’ I exclaimed. 

How brightly his lantern shone! I fell mo- 

mentarily to wondering whether it might be a 
tiny sun he had captured; I had not duly appraised 
the towering figure whose powers now began to 
impress me. Lo! what strides he took, and be- . 
hold his prisoner, the tiny sun! And the Little 
Giant, too, with his keen eyes and his flower face! 
I shivered at my insignificance, for I well knew 
that if he but planted his small foot upon me, 
I should be no more. 
_ They approached very near to us. The flame 
from the lantern illumined the entire circle about 
our door. An alarm was sounded and some of the 
guards went quite beyond the usual night beat, 
attempting to attack the intruders, but the Giants 
were nothing moved—they merely backed out of 
reach. While they closely watched the maddened 
guards, they gazed and chatted among themselves, 
pointing betimes at this thing and that; and it 
seemed to me I understood the Giant to say: 

“See those ants. They are digging down in 
the earth; they are evidently enlarging their 
rooms or are building new ones.” 

At the moment, indeed; worker after worker 
was rolling to the surface with pellets of clay, 
which were being deposited in a circle about 
the entrance. We were, in fact, enlarging one of 
our storerooms. 
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Then I saw him point to some of the guards 
who now drew near. 

““They feel our presence,”’ he said, ‘‘even though 
they cannot see us. They have mistaken us for 
enemies.”’ 

“But we don’t hate ants, do we?” the Little 
Giant questioned. 

‘““Surely not.” 

“They hurt, though, when they sting,’ ob- 
served the little one. ‘‘Why do they sting? Do 
you remember the time they stung us?” 

“They must sting to defend themselves. If 
birds and toads and snakes held no fear of stingers, 
they would eat ants wholesale, and soon none 
would be left.’ 

“‘I wish they’d eat those little yellow ants that 
get into our honey,” grimly ventured the Little 
Giant. 

The Giant laughed. 

“Why, nothing will eat them, because they 
smell and taste so bad,’’ answered the elder. 
‘“‘That’s how they manage to survive.” 

The Little Giant shook his head, and the curls 
that ringed it about swung back and forth. While 
he knew how horribly those little ants tasted—he 
had mashed them in his mouth with honey—it had 
not occurred to him that nature equipped them in 
this acrid manner in order to save their lives. But 


he knew that they were tender and easily crushed 
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and that they had no stingers. Slowly the truth 
dawned on him. He talked rapidly to the Giant 
on the subject, waxing enthusiastic over the 
discovery that the Creator had endeavored to 
protect every creature from extermination 
through providing it with means of offense and 
defense. 

“To illustrate further,’’ resumed the Giant, 
‘‘these big red ants are hard to kill. I have even 
stepped on them accidentally, only to find that 
my weight had not so much as crippled them. 
Now anything that attacks them must make up 
its mind to withstand their stings, and few living 
things dare face that ordeal. Then again, for 
their defense they burrow deep in the ground. Do 
you know how far down they drive their tunnels? 
Well, you see how tall I am? Deeper than that 
they go, and they dig out their little rooms for 
storing grain and for rearing young ants with a 
view to exposing to destruction but one chamber 
at a time.” 

‘“‘Can a whole nest be destroyed?”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ answered the Giant. ‘‘There is a deadly 
gas which, if poured in the entrance, will flow on 
down the tunnels and into the chambers and_ 
smother old and young alike. You say you don’t 
understand that? Well, the ant has lungs and 
breathes air. If you fill his lungs with gas he 
dies.”’ 
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The Little Giant’s face was a brown study in 
the pale light of the lantern. 

‘Does anybody ever give them gas?” he asked, 
presently. 

‘‘Sometimes.”’ 

All this while the guards, now greatly recruited, 
were running wildly back and forth, some of them 
venturing ever farther from the entrance in search 
of the enemy. Indeed, while the Giants were ob- 
serving us, once they were compelled to retreat 
two paces because of the approach of fighters. The 
Giants both had reason to know that the inside 
of a trousers leg afforded a most vulnerable place 
for attack. 

“Tsn’t it a pity they can’t understand that we 
won’t harm them?” observed the Little Giant. 

A moment later, the while Nitsy and I stood 
quietly observing them, they turned and went 
toward the cottage. 

I had never been very near their house, although 
we had a trail leading nearly to the back yard, 
where often we found morsels of food. On the mor- 
row, I resolved that I should make my way thith- 
er. My resolve was heightened by remembering 
Nitsy’s tale of the garden. 

“Let us go down and sleep,” I suggested to 
Nitsy, for I was tired. “But tell me, what is 
sleep?” 

“T too, have often wondered what it is. Time 
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and again I have asked our wisest to tell me, but 
they have answered me not. Sleep is a thing that 
comes every little while in our lives to remind us 
that some day—that some day we shall go to sleep 
not to awaken.” 

‘‘Nitsy, some place over there in the earth is our 
old room which the flood destroyed. Do you re- 
member what a queer little antling I was—and the 
day that I fell on your eggs?” 

‘“That was a long time ago,’’ she muttered as we 
hurried down the tunnel, now well filled with re- 
turning guards, dismissed from duty—the enemy 
conquered; and by an army of workers, which was 
enlarging one of our storerooms. The outward- 
bound workers were laden with clay pellets from 
the excavation, while those hurrying down re- 
turned empty-handed. 

Far in the night, when I had slept for I know not 
how long, I, too, became a miner, taking my turn 
in the diggings. I found it ever so easy to cut off 
a bit of clay and to roll it into a tiny ball and to 
bear it in my mandibles up the steep tunnel to 
the outer world, there to drop it in the everlasting 
circle that surrounded our door. I had wondered 
why that circular ridge was preserved, and Nitsy 
had answered me that it was in order to rear a 
wall against the waters which might otherwise 
flow in upon us. 


During the night, many a trip did I make to 
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the surface, carrying my little lump of clay. It 
was a spacious room upon which we labored, and 
already it was partially filled with grain. The re- 
port ran that we had food sufficient in that very 
room to carry us through the winter. And I 
doubted it not, for a great heap all but reached the 
ceiling. 

Far in the night I was called from labor, and 
when the morning broke and the twilight candles 
were out, I longed for the full day to make the 
excursion I had planned to the Giants’ house. 

The sun was slanting over the bushes and drink- 
ing up the dew on the grass, and the workers were 
streaming in two directions, carrying in great 
stores of food. For the first time in my life I was 
a laggard. I wanted to go—I wanted to see, to 
learn, if I might, something more of the mysteries 
of the Giants. So I took the trail that led toward 
the house which loomed so high and white. The 
road was literally alive with workers, who reported 
vast quantities of cane seed shaken down by the 
wind and rain. At the moment I was not inter- 
ested in cane seed, even though they lay in the 
field of the Giant. | 

Presently I came to the end of the road, and 
found, indeed, the story to be true—the ground 
was covered with seed! Birds—and some huge 
things like birds, which Nitsy later told me were 
chickens—were picking up the grain even where 
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our workers were gathering it. But one gave no 
heed to the other. 

T passed through the field of cane and came to 
an open spot, bare as the space about our door. 
Over this I hurried, ever approaching nearer the 
garden, which I longed to explore. 
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4 7 CHAPTER XIII 


IN THE GARDEN OF THE GIANTS 
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FI 
me to the garden, the place of the 
roses. There I paused in the shade 
of a great tree, for the sun shone 
hot. I was tired from my long 
race, and there I rested, while over 
me anon would flutter wan rose 
petals, sick of the summer. Presently a huge 
red petal, red as red could be, floated down- 
ward and covered me over completely. 

‘‘Are you ashamed of me, sweet Rose, so that 
you hide me from sight?” I cried. 

‘‘Nay, not so,” whispered the tattered Rose 
from its stalk above me. ‘‘I am the victim of cir- 
cumstance—they fray and destroy me—”’ 

‘‘Who does that?” I queried, resentfully. 

‘“‘T am the guilty one,’’ murmured the Wind with 
a degree of boastfulness. 

‘‘And I have a hand in it, too,” interposed gray 
old Time, whisking by. 

‘‘T covered you over,” resumed the Wind. “‘You 
seemed so hot I thought a little rose shadow would 
please you—”’ 
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‘Ere it pleases me,”’ broke in gray old Time, ‘‘to 
cover him over for eternity.” 

I did not know what eternity meant, but I dis- 
liked the voice of gray old Time, and I was glad 
to hear the Wind murmuring overhead. Presently, 
with the gentlest touch it lifted the leaf and spun 
it about for a moment, then sent it whirling down 
the garden path until it was lost from sight. 

‘‘Sweet Rose,’ I cried again, “have you no 
message to send to my little brothers that live 
in a house of clay?” : 

‘‘Tell them that I, too, live in a house of clay,” 
said the Rose, ‘‘and that theirs, in its way, is as 
beautiful as mine—”’ 

‘“‘Oh, lovely Rose, how can that be?”’ 

Said the Rose: ‘‘This house in which I live 
—built of green leaves and branches and red 
petals—has its foundations in the very earth in 
which you dwell and whence we both have sprung. 
Thus we have a common bond. I am a creature 
that lives but a day, yet through my beauty and 
fragrance, and through the seed I yield, immor- 
tality is the reward of the rose. You in your 
house of clay, and I in mine of the rose-tree, are 
alike in that we pass away one by one, but always 
the spirit of the rose and the soul of the ant 
- survive. The house of clay which we inhabit 
may not perish away. 

““When you are gone, other antlings will issue 
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from your city of clay; when my beauty has faded, 
as all beauty goes, petal by petal, and I stand 
forlorn, and when Winter has led his ravaging 
hosts through my rose-tree house, another spring 
will adorn the riven boughs, and buds and roses 
will leap like gladsome spirits awakened from a 
night of dreams.”’ 

Then the Rose ceased suddenly, but in the 
abyss of silence which followed, the Wind fluted 
a melancholy refrain in the swaying branches of 
the rose-tree; and gray old Time passed his 
hands over the face of the flower, while the 
shadow of immortality deepened in the red rose 
cheeks. 

I was silent under the spell of the speech of 
the Rose. I liked not at all the imperious talk 
of gray old Time. I shuddered at the thought of 
“eternity,” for, while I knew nothing of it, it 
held for me a sort of terror. As for the Wind, I 
felt more comfortable, but I thought a happier 
song might have been chosen. 

‘“‘Why do you sing like that all the time?’ 
I finally addressed him. 

But he answered me only through his melan- 
choly tonings in the sweet rose-tree. 

I was intently listening to the songs when gray 
old Time, with noiseless tread, went stealing by. 

For a little space I stayed there, still as still 
could be, for it seemed that the melancholy 
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Wind had suddenly joined company with gray 
old Time and that the two of them had gone on 
together. 

After a little, however, I looked about me. A 
bright, clean path led through the garden; on 
either hand were trim lines of rose-bushes—or 
‘‘rose-tree houses,’”’ as the Rose would have it— 
all radiant with bloom. Sweet was their breath 
and joyful their eyes, as they laughed with the 
Wind and danced in the sun. 

I was scampering along the path when, lo! 
the Giants! I thought nothing of being in 
their road, nor did the great one see me, for he 
almost planted his foot on me; but the little one 
discovered me. 

‘‘Look!”” he said, pointing his finger at me; 
and the Giant stopped. 

He gazed at me a moment, and then turned his 
eyes toward our house, as though astounded at 
my having traveled so great a distance. 

‘‘He is far from home,” he said to the Little 
Giant. ‘“‘I believe he’s the first one to visit our 
garden.” 

The Little Giant smiled and squatted down by 
the path, asonI ran. He got up and followed me 
for a space; then hurried away, and the two of 
them entered the house together. 

I had gone but a short way when I was over- 
taken by a terrible catastrophe! Now that I am 
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wiser, I can appreciate how narrow was my escape 
from death. 

I had quit the path, because the sand was hot, 
and was running along at a good pace in the shade 
of the rose-trees, when I slipped and fell into a | 
hole. I recovered myself almost immediately and 
began to climb out of it, when, lo! the earth began 
to crumble under my feet and over me fell such 
showers of dust that I could scarcely see. I be- 
came frightened and strove furiously to ascend 
the steep walls, but as fast as I climbed upward, 
just so fast would the sand give way under me, 
while ever and ever a storm of dust rained on my 
head, submerging me, strangling me, blinding me. 
Vainly I tried each side of the sloping walls of — 
the cup into which I had fallen, and once I almost 
reached the top, when suddenly the walls caved 
in and down I roiled to the bottom of it. 

A blind terror shook me this time on reaching 
the nadir of the pit, for something touched me— 
something wild and hungry. I knew that in- 
stinctively. An unknown enemy sought my life! 
—so much was plain to me. Again, and more 
violently, I scrambled up the dust-thick sides, 
only to be swept down as before. Time and 
again I climbed the staggering hillside of sand, 
only to be thrown back; and I now discovered 
that the dense showers of dust which fell upon 
me were being tossed from the bottom of the pit 
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by that unseen enemy with the hungry jaws. 
I discovered, too, that the sand cast upon me 
served not only to blind me, but to restore the 
walls as fast as I caved them in. An endless 
stream of dust submerged me and made of my 
trap an inferno. 

Hot as it was and with the sand in my eyes, 
and what with the violent efforts I had made to 
escape, I was tiring, and presently, as I fell to the 
bottom with an avalanche of earth on top of me, 
the thing—the horrible thing—seized me by a 
leg and held me fast. 

I struggled ever so desperately, and eventually 
freed myself of his grip and made another frantic 
effort to escape the treacherous pit and the terrible 
enemy at its bottom—but to no avail. Baffled 
and exhausted, again I rolled to the bottom, feel- 
ing that now I should be lost. But before he 
could seize me in his frightful jaws, again I started 
up—only to fall to the lowest depth. 

I was lost—that was certain. My fate was 
deserved; I should never have gone so far away. 
But still I struggled, although these oppressive 
thoughts stifled me. I was now desperate be- 
yond words. Hope had almost vanished and, 
indeed, it quite vanished when at the next tumble 
to the bottom of the pit I felt those awful jaws 
again close on my leg. 


Now I was held fast, but with my foremost - 
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legs I dragged down the sand until I almost buried 
myself. I exerted my utmost strength, but I 
could not budge the enemy hidden in the sand. 
Again I strained every muscle, but I could not 
free myself, nor could I so much as move the 
thing that held me as in a vise. Slowly my 
strength ebbed, and I began to suspect that that 
was what my enemy counted on. So I paused 
for a moment in my fight, and, sure enough, he, 
figuring that I was exhausted, loosed his hold, 
thinking to take a better one. I sprang away, - 
to fall back immediately and again to be seized. 
I was tired to death. 

I lay there at the bottom of the pit, helpless, 
and the monstrous thing hidden in the sand slowly 
drew me down, advancing his terrible pincer-like 
jaws until he caught me round the body. I could 
no longer struggle. It was all over. I had fought 
hard, only to lose the battle. 

I had abandoned myself completely, when I 
looked up and, lo! the Little Giant was bending 
over the pit! Instantly he knew the condition 
of things. With his finger he scooped me out, 
and with me that awful thing still gripping my 
body. But it immediately relaxed its hold and 
began to retreat, crawling backward like a crab— 
and I was free! 

Dimly I heard him say, “Shame on you, Mr. 
Doodle-bug!”’ 
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I lay prostrate on the ground, exhausted from 
my struggle. I had never been so nearly dead 
since the day I was buried alive in the flood, and 
only vaguely do I remember events. But I recall 
that the Little Giant sat down on the ground be- 
side me, and that the great black dog, ever at his 
side, came near and sniffed at me. 

‘‘Ah, Ring, don’t do that!” cried the Little 
Giant. 

Then he looked at me tenderly and turned me 
over with his finger. 

‘Little ant,” he said, as though talking to him- 
self, ‘‘you have been too venturesome—too care- 
less.”’ 

I had lain so still he must have thought me 
dead, for, when at length I managed to use my 
two front legs to wipe the dust from my eyes, he 
had gone. Presently I could see somewhat, but 
still I lay in the shade of the rose-tree and waited. 
I felt sure that, even though I had been saved 
from the ant-lion, with all my wounds I should 
never be able to reach my house. 

After a time I fell asleep, and when I wakened 
with a start I jumped to my legs and felt ever 
so much stronger. Instantly there stirred within ° 
me the command to return. I would delay no 
longer, and the next moment I was on my way 
home. 


I had wandered in the garden of the roses; I 
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had come close to the house of the Giants and 
they had been kind to me; indeed, the little one 
had saved me—that was enough. ; 

Full of gratitude, I fled away into the level 
light of the sun, now blazing low in the heavens. 
Hope, life, still surged in my breast. 


‘CHAPTER XIV 
ADVENTURES 


R some fos I ran, as only 

an ant can on occasion. I had 

“2 but one thought — that 

‘~ was to reach home at the 

“~ earliest moment. Now, 

a from despair I turned to 

Soy enthusiasm. I knew that 

I should soon gain the 

sacred precincts, and, oh, the story I should 
tell! 

I was crossing the yard of the Giants when I 
unexpectedly came upon a big crumb of bread, 
and after eating a bit of it—for I was very hungry 
—I decided to take it along. It was so enormous, 
however, that I was ready to abandon it, when a 
huge bird saved me further bother. He swooped 
upon me, picking the crumb so violently from my 
mandibles that my head was almost torn from my 
body. Momentarily I was blinded by the blow, 
and staggered around. At length, when I could 
see, the first thing my eyes fell upon was the bird, 
and I fled as rapidly as ever my legs could carry 
me. I wanted no more dealings with him. 
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When I had gone a little farther the odor of oil 
reached me, and I veered a little from my course, 
soon to find a heap of bones. We needed a supply 
of fats, and this discovery made me happy, for, 
after all, spite of my folly, I should be able to bear 
welcome news to the nest. Then I hurried on. 

In a little while I came to the open space which 
I well remembered. When I had traversed it in 
the morning it was bare; now it was soft and hilly 
and the earth was damp under my feet. But it 
was hard to make way across the broken land. 

In a few minutes I came upon a great ditch 
over which it was difficult to pass. I reached the 
bottom of it through slipping and falling, but the 
wall up which I must now ascend was steep. I 
remembered the glue-pots in my feet and was 
scaling the precipitous side, only to have a bit of 
loose earth give way, and down I went to the bot- 
tom. I set out again and was nearing the top, and 
would have made it safely had it not been for the 
plowman, who came along, following a huge ani- 
mal which Nitsy later told me was a horse. I was 
caught by the plow, and a mountain of soil piled 
on top of me. 

How cool the earth seemed! How good it would 
be to sleep a little in its bosom. For a minute I 
lay still, collecting my thoughts and energies; then 
I began to scratch and to bite. I knew perfectly, 


through some strange intuition, the nearest way 
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to the surface, and erelong I emerged and once 
more started homeward, only to drop into the 
furrow. But this time I found a better path, and 
soon escaped, though none too soon, for the plow- 
man was almost upon me again. 

It looked as though I was doomed never to 
‘ reach my home. Soon I had another furrow to 
cross; and then I had gone but a short way when 
I came upon an army of tiny black ants. They 
were moving directly across my path, in a stream 
ever so wide. I dared not attempt to pass, for they 
were laden with all their possessions and at such 
times are desperate. I contented myself with 
watching their progress, Each ant carried in his 
mandibles either a bit of food or an egg or a young- 
ster. They were changing their home for some 
reason. Perhaps the plowman had broken into 
it perhaps they had found a better one. I did not 
know. ‘Only, I had to stand and wait. 

At length, when the line had thinned, I broke 
through it and fled homeward across the cane- 
field where the shadows lurked, for already the 
day was spent, the sun glimmering a golden ball 
among the bushes. Shortly I came to our well- 
worn trail, and then, with a little cry of joy, I flew 
rapidly along it until I had almost reached the door 
of my home. 

Then imagine my consternation at enbeumien te 
again the army of black ants! They were now, 
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whether by design or by chance, so near our nest 
that I heard the sounding of an alarm, and in a 
moment our warriors, a thousand or so, sallied 
forth to drive them away. 

I shall not forget that battle. I had seen a little 
fighting at the time the strange ants came to gather 
the seeds I had scattered from the flower-pod. 
But that had been the merest play compared with 
the fury of the assault of those black warriors bent 
on having their way. Nitsy had told me some- 
thing of their mode of attack, so I was forewarned, 
but, had I known how terrible they were, I think, 
as I look back on it, I should have been tempted 
to run away. However, I ought to say, lest I be 
charged with treason, that no ant of our blood 
has ever been known to flee from danger. Indeed, 
at the call of battle our warriors rushed forth and 
charged the army of blacks, but the latter gave 
no ground; instead, in vast numbers they came 
on, and, spite of their diminutive size, carried 
the fighting to our forces. No more valiant creat- 
urelings ever lived than those tiny blacks. On 
they came in masses, literally sweeping our fighters 
before them. They were wild with excitement, for 
they thought we meant to rob them of their food 
and young; whereas we only meant to protect 
our own. Furiously they assailed us, seizing us 
by the legs, heads, and bodies, and holding on 
against all efforts to shake them off. 
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They were armed also with stingers, and these 
they used vigorously, although to great disadvan- 
tage, on account of our superior size and the 
toughness of our skins. But for all that, they 
fought desperately; willy-nilly they seized us, 
sometimes half a dozen attacking one of our sol- 
diers, which they could readily do, since they out- 
numbered us many times over. 

As for myself, I tried to cross their lines to our 
side, but one little sharper caught me by the leg. 
Then four others seized me, so that all I could do 
was to hobble along, dragging them after me, en- 
deavoring the while to free myself and to fight 
as best I might. I managed to seize one who had 
‘fixed himself on a fore leg, and I regret to chronicle 
that I bit him in two. But his head, which I had 
cut off, clung for ever so many days to my leg, 
seriously impeding my progress. Nor was this all; 
one of my hindmost legs was bitten so badly that 
I still limp from the wound. 

It is good to admit the truth—and the truth is 
that the black army all but put us to rout. While 
we had destroyed a large number of them, we, too, 
had lost a corps of warriors in killed and crippled, 
and had they not suddenly called off the attack we 
must have been vanquished to the last defender. 
It is well that they do not know their power and 
that we live on terms of peace with them, save on 


rare occasions. It is needless to say that we were 
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rejoiced when our scouts reported that the enemy 
had resumed his march. The battle, which had 
been fought in the gathering twilight, was des- 
perate enough, and, as Nitsy said afterward, it was 
to no purpose, as most battles are. 

As the last rumor of war spent itself, and the 
quiet of a day that is dead settled on the earth, 
I limpingly neared the entrance to our house. All 
about were warlike guards—some wounded and 
some newly arrived for the combat—still sniffing 
of battle, but of these I was not one. I had already 
fought too many battles. I was so tired that I 
thought I should not be able to go down; I was 
ready to sink in my tracks. So there I stopped for 
a while, wishing for Nitsy. I wanted to see her 
to tell her of my adventures; but, above all, I 
wanted her to spread the news of the oil in the 
Giants’ yard, so that we might begin at once 
bringing it in. But she did not come. 

I should myself, then, spread the report. This 
I promptly did, and it evoked so much enthusiasm 
that, tired as I was and lame, I was forced to lead 
a contingent thither. We reached the place with- 
out incident, and the workers each took a load, 
and soon we were hurrying back. Immediately on 
our return the news spread wider and a much 
larger detachment set out on the quest. All night 
long they filed back and forth, bringing in the 
precious oil, 
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I was not among the laborers, for I had quite 
outdone myself for a day. What with the long 
road I had traveled, the fight with the doodle-bug, 
the battle with the black ants, I could go no far- 
ther. Stumbling down the tunnels to the chamber 
I made my own, I met Nitsy, and poured out to 
her my tale. Even while I unfolded it I fell asleep 
on the floor of the house of clay. 
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CHAPTERSXY 
PREMONITIONS 


~ AR in the night I was roused 
by an alarm. From what 
bane I could gather, thieves had 
=@ Se broken into the adjoining brood 
chamber and were stealing the 
eggs. I hurried thither, and, lo! 
: ae the cunning ant thieves had been 
ae at work! A squad of them had 
st been caught in the act of carrying 
away our tiny eggs, and had been summarily 
killed, but no one knew how many trips they had 
made before they were discovered, nor how many 
eggs had been stolen. 

I was curious to learn just how they operated, 
and Nitsy went with me to explain. 

“Vou see that small hole?’ she began. ‘‘Well, 
that is a tunnel leading to their nest, which lies 
over there somewhere; but they are smart enough 
to know that we can’t travel in their tiny tubes, 
hence they are safe from pursuit. On the other 
hand, they slyly drill their opening into our cham- 
bers and frequently succeed in carrying away 
many eggs before they are discovered. The way 
they manage this is to make their tunnel along- 
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side or underneath a heap of eggs. Quickly a lot 
of them can be borne away. All that we can do 
is to watch. Now we must stand closely on guard, 
for they have been successful in this raid and they 
will make others. 

‘““They’re a real pest,” she went on. ‘“‘But we 
have managed to deal with them, as we have 
many other things touching our lives.” 

She left me staring at the tiny hole which led 
away into the dark depths of the earth. I deter- 
mined to dig some clay and to stop it up, and was 
in the act of doing so when a keen little head 
obtruded, with antennz flicking nervously. He 
instantly realized that it was unsafe to venture 
forth, and, after pausing in expectation for a mo- 
ment, I lunged at him, but he was far too active 
forme. Only the vacant door yawned in my face, 
a door so narrow I could not pursue. 

Thereupon I set to work and carefully stopped 
the hole with clay, the while my imagination dwelt 
on the mysteries which lie in other lives. Who 
taught these wee pilferers the trick they had played 
on us? Here, delving deep in the earth, was a 
tribe of innocent creaturelings against whose in- 
roads we must needs protect ourselves. Life at 
every turn, I thought, brought its conflicts. Even 
nature is hostile. Life and war, then, were but 
counterparts—inevitable. 

As I turned away from the place where the 
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robber ants had broken in, I paused to survey the 
nursery, whose wards I had left many months 
before. I had really not thought of it since I had 
finished my turn as nurse. Things differed in no 
whit, so far as I could see. Here and there at 
regular intervals on the floor lay heaps of eggs, 
grouped according to age; and scattered widely 
were larvee over which nurses were eternally busy. 
A battalion of larve at the moment was being 
carefully bathed—that is to say, was being licked 
by the nurses; another was being fed. It was 
interesting to watch the little ones wriggle and 
perk up heads for- food and drink, which the 
nurses were ever ready to supply. Near by a num- 
ber of lively ones were beginning to spin their 
cocoons, preparatory to retiring from sight for a 
season, there to undergo a metamorphosis and 
become real ants. And nearer still a great fuss was 
being made over the release of some youngsters 
from their silken trappings. 

The sight of one particular antling struggling 
to be free recalled to my mind the time when I, 
too, newly born, strove mightily to escape the 
bondage of my cocoon, and I well remembered 
the joy that welled up in my soul when at last, 
through Nitsy’s help, I stood shakily on my legs 
in the midst of the world. 

How long ago it seemed to me! A summer had 
gone—that summer of the flood; a fall and then 
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the winter of the famine! A spring had come and 
gone—a spring of wonder, with its white clouds 
and its sweet showers of rain, with its soft winds 
lisping songs in the tender grass and in the shadowy 
trees; a spring with its birds trilling their melodies 
of mating; a spring with its flowers (red and gold, 
blue and yellow, pink and white) leaning upon 
one another and filling the pale disk above us 
with their eternal fragrance. I could not, as I 
mused, fail to revert to those days when at dawn 
in my exuberance I had climbed up the stalks to 
the very lips of the anemone and sucked from them 
the sweet dews of the night. And I marveled 
overmuch at their seeming gratitude for my hav- 
ing sought them out of my longing for nectar. 
How they beckoned and danced and fluttered 
their leaves to me! 

Now, alas! spring had passed, that glad and 
glorious season when the wind with its invisible 
fingers plucked at the harp-strings strung in the 
trees, wreathing songs of miraculous toning—songs 
of the sort which Nitsy had said were ‘‘low, sweet 
noises running in tune.” I sighed for the return of 
the days when all nature broke its fetters and 
languished in the lap of satiety; for the return of 
those nights when the moon, mellow and golden 
as an apple of promise, trailed through its languid 
orchards of delight. I yearned again to hear the 


full-sounding choir of insects at their noonday 
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chant and at their midnight revel; to hear again 
the mystic pulse of the bees in their harvest 
flight and the low croon of the night, and that 
stormy peal of everlasting passion when a queen is 
on wing somewhere high in the blue, and a prize 
for the swift and the strong. Would that season for 
me come never again? 

Now the summer was spent. Pale fires were 
kindled in the restless leaves; autumn, austere and 
sun-baked, slowly donned her motley robe and 
made entrance into a rueful world with song all 
sad from too much singing. 

While I had thus been wandering on in thought 
I had passed through several rooms literally filled 
to overflowing with ants of every age. But I was 
intent on the past. All that had been glad and 
joyous bubbled up in my heart and gathered about 
my Nitsy. The dark and woeful chapters slunk 
back into forgotten alcoves of memory. Why 
should this be? What portent? I could not say. 

But where was Nitsy? I had been searching 
for her, to no avail. I needed her—I wanted her. 
She should go with me at dawn down the dim trails 
which we had cut in the spring, those long, clean 
roads we had built so that our workers might 
hurry with no hindrance, those wonderful roads, 
straight as an arrow, over obstacles, through 
thicket and sedge. How well I remembered them 


all and the labor they had cost! For the grass and 
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weeds would grow, and our sharp teeth were the 
only weapons we had with which to master them. 
Yes, Nitsy should go with me again down the cool 
trails which the grass and weeds overlapped and 
recount to me those early adventures of ours and 
the story of the famine. 

I knew that the summer was gone, and that 
autumn soon would yield place to the winter, 
cold and inscrutable. I feared those terrible days 
which would spread distemper over the world, for 
I had lived through one winter. But I knew that 
our granaries had never been so well stored and 
that our numbers had never mounted so high, 
which boded well for the future. What was it, 
then, that weighed upon me? 

Searching through the rooms and tunnels for 
Nitsy, I grew tired and paused. In a corner, close 
to some antlings, I snuggled for warmth, and fell 
asleep. 

When I roused, Nitsy stood by me. I scolded 
her for being out of place. She retaliated by saying 
that if I had looked for her in the right spot I 
should have found her. She called me ‘‘unregen- 
erate,’’ an epithet I did not appreciate, for I did 
not quite understand it. She also predicted that I 
should come to grief by and by. She said that she 
had sought me and had come to the conclusion 
that I had embarked on another adventure. 


“You are always up to something,” she empha- 
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sized. ‘“But had it not been for yourgadventurous 
spirit we should have starved to the last ant. I 
am referring to your discovery of the bee-bread, 
which saved the tribe. You remember? After 
all, some of us must do the bold, the visioned 
thing. You did it when you went far beyond the 
limits over which our fellows had foraged—past 
the known bounds you went and gave no heed to 
consequences. You were inspired. Then on yes- 
terday you explored the garden of the Giants, 
farther than any of our tribe ever had gone, and 
discovered the oil which we needed. But I fear—”’ 

‘‘What do you fear?” I asked, with some hesi- 
tation. | 

“That some day you will go so far you will not 
return.” 

‘“‘Oh—if that is the way foreordained, I shall not 
mind.” 

She was silent then, for a little; and I begged 
her to come with me. The urge to run the limits 
of our roads was still upon me. And at the moment 
I knew the gray dawn swathed flower and bush 
and tree, that a great star broke in splendor, and 
that quite out of reach a faded moon slipped down 
into a darkened berth under the neighboring hills. 

“You will come with me?” I cried. 

She led the way, as always, up the narrow de- 
file. We were forced to travel slowly, for already 


the workers were astir and wending their way 
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toward the door, whence soon they would issue 
like a cloud, bound on their harvest labors. 

‘‘How do the ants know down in the dark when 
the hour has come for their going into the fields?” 
I inquired of Nitsy, as we hurried up the tunnel. 

“‘T cannot say.” 

Silence then, save the tinkling of a thousand 
feet on the hard clay road. Some whispered orders 
later were wafted along, and each sturdy worker 
took heed. 

In close formation they advanced—a stream of 
creaturelings bound in a common cause and striv- 
ing to fulfil some darkly drawn destiny. 


CHUAPTERG XVI 


THE LAST DAY 


T length we reached the outer 
door. All around the entrance 
were ranged the workers, wait- 
ing a little for the white flower 
of the dawn to blow. The wan 
moon of my dreams had been 
caught in a bush hard by the 
place of the bees; and far to the 
east the ashes of the morning 

a star were sifting through the 
leisurely air. ‘The petals of the white flower began 
to fall over us, and as by inspiration a soft breath 
of wind showered us with fragrance from the 
sweet fields of the flowers. 

It was to the very haunt of the flowers that I 
meant to go, for well I remembered how they had 
succored us with their seed that autumn of the 
flood. And well I knew that over all the rest the 
dark-eyed, yellow-robed sunflowers reigned su- 
preme in the fair domain of the world—my world— 
the world of my tribe. Vividly I recalled that one 
of my first exploits had been to rifle a pod which, 
Nitsy said, once had been a beautiful bloom, daily 


turning its face into the sun for its ministrations. 
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I wanted to see this particular patch again, and 
without consulting Nitsy I took the trail which 
led in that direction. She followed complacently. 
We were not long in coming up to a cluster of sun- 
flowers that stood on the outer edge of the patch. 
Selecting the tallest, I began to climb it, oblivious 
of Nitsy. I did not think what she might do— 
truly it did not occur to me to consult her—but 
quickly up I went until I had gained the topmost 
bloom; thence I surveyed the landscape as far 
as ever I might. 

‘“‘Nitsy!’”’ I called from my perch in the flower- 
top. 

There was no answer. 

I wanted to ask her how far the earth was away, 
and what difference it would make to our tribe if 
I should not return, a question I should not have 
dared to ask face to face. I felt somehow that I 
was going into a far land at the behest of fate. 
I was going away—of that I was sure. I could 
not restrain my gloomy feelings, and, now that 
the order had gone forth, instinctively I wanted to 
see the dear flowers of the sun—the lastlings of the 
year—in order to invoke their benedictions and to 
bid them farewell. 

So I had come, and from side to side I turned, 
caressing their petals and murmuring, ‘‘Farewell,”’ 
a word Nitsy had taught me. 


All about me the sunflowers swayed in brave 
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- defiance of gray old Time; and as though my 
‘‘Parewell’’ had reached ever so far, range after 
range.of flower-heads nodded, ‘‘Farewell.” As far 
as I could see, my parting word had wrung a ten- 
der, plaintive answer; then with a start I heard 
the Wind whispering as on that day in the garden 
of the Giants. - 

‘‘Parewell,’”’ it said; and an echo from the rose+ 
tree caused me to halt where I stood. 

“T am a ghost,” it announced. ‘“‘I am the de- 
serted house whence the flower- faced tenants you 
knew have fled.” 

‘‘Where have my sweet roses gone?”’ I wailed. 

“Into the clay house; and soon they will meet 
you there.” 

The words stirred me not, for well I knew that 
soon I was bound to that sweet place and that 
there I should meet my friends. 

‘“‘Good-by, then,” sang the ghost of the rose- 
tree:  ‘‘Good-by—” 

“T alone shall bear you company to the end,” 
whispered the Wind. 

“Ah no—not: alone; for always I go with 
you!’ 

I was startled by this sharp-blown announce- 
ment, for at first I did not recognize the voice. 
But on wheeling about I saw the shadow of gray 
old Time lurking on the dying leaves of the flowers 
of the sun, and I remembered the prophecy. 
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Shaken now with the delirium of forgetfulness, I 
began slowly to descend, and at the foot of the 
stalk I found Nitsy. She turned her head away, 
for she had overheard the adieux of the flowers and 
of the Wind and of gray old Time. As though 
intoxicated by the prospect of going away, we 
ran for a long time at random through that beau- 
tiful field of the flowers of the sun; but I could not 
for my life have told why we went aimlessly about, 
stopping ever and anon to breathe the fragrant air 
and to listen to the voices of the universe, which 
rang in infinite harmony. 

The sun had now risen high, but, ignoring all 
rules, I started to cross a wide waste to the terri- 
tory penetrated by another of our three roads. 
Nitsy, uncomplaining, followed me over ditch and 
weed and grass. Straight across country we went, 
with never a thought of accident or of danger. 
But our progress was slow, for the way was diffi- 
cult, and it had been a stupid resolve to go in that 
wise. However, it had been so ordered, and I 
could but obey. Poor Nitsy, she began to tire, 
and when at length we came to the road wending 
toward the garden of the Giants we took the end 
which led to the house of clay. We met worker 
after worker, saluting each one as on we ran; and 
some there were who thought it strange that Nitsy 
and I should be returning empty-handed. What 


had happened? This was most extraordinary. In- 
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deed, in all our lives we had never failed to bear 
our burdens. But this time! 

The sun was blazing at the zenith when we 
reached the door of our house, and, without paus- 
ing, passed on down the round road which we had 
helped dig that time after the flood. Vividly I 
remembered how frantically we had labored. I 
knew and loved every inch of that old clay path. 
Right reverently I scanned its walls as we ad- 
vanced. 

My desire to fly into the unknown, however, had 
not abated, and we had been in the nest but a 
short time when I coaxed Nitsy to return with me. 
The sun still shone fiercely splendid in a sky barren 
of cloud. On all the horizons weltered the deep, 
subdued blue of the seas of light! The winds 
dallied in the dense heaps of weeds and flowers 
that submerged our road, compelling of them 
obeisance to their caresses. Petals of all colors, 
yielding up their empyry, dropped upon us as we 
ran. 
“Where are we going this time?’’ Nitsy asked at 
length. 

“I do not know. Something has called me and 
I must go.”’ 

We were traveling on the road to the place of 
the bees, and had gone quite a way, with scarcely 
a word passing between us. We reached the end 


of the trail and continued on toward the bee-yard. 
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Already we could hear the songs floating up from 
the hives, and the throbbings of thousands of 
wings. 

“Aren’t you afraid?’ Nitsy called to me. 

‘(Why should I be? I’ve been here many 
times—”’ 

“Ves, but there are—dangers.” 

‘“‘No—not dangers; only misunderstandings. If 
you knew these little winged brothers you would 
have no fear. See how gentle they are, how sweetly 
they sing as they toil, and with what joy they rise 
into the air, bound on their trackless journeys. 
I love them, and the Giant that stays here time- 
long, watching, watching.” 

‘““There he comes,’ Nitsy whispered, in alarm. 
‘And the Little Giant, too.”’ 

I had seen them as she spoke, and somehow 
thrilled at the sight. The little one, I recalled, had 
saved my life from the ant-lion. At their heels, as 
always, followed the big, black dog, which I well 
remembered and had not forgiven for his sniffing 
at me. 

‘Don’t fret,” I said. ‘‘They won’t harm you; 
only don’t let them step on you.”’ 

We paused in the shadow of a hive and waited 
until the three friends had passed. 

‘‘Why are you waiting?’ Nitsy now inquired. 

‘‘T don’t know. I came here’ because something 


urged me. It was a voice and it seemed to say: 
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‘Once more to the bee-yard; once more look upon 
the fields you love; once more gaze on the Giants 
that rule the world; once more thrill at the windy 
spaces of sky; and once more listen to sounds 
which are the thoughts of heaven.’ 

“T have now done all these things. Let us go 
back. Do you hear those sounds that are almost 
too faint for hearing?”’ 

“TI have heard many sounds that I could not 
understand,’ she answered. ‘‘I hear them even 
now.” 

On our way home a fragrance, rare and ethereal, 
seemed to have settled on even the blades of grass; 
and the sky in the west shone like an opal of the 
eternal. The flowers had been showered with the 
light and hung their heads heavily as we passed, as 
though some calamity was ever so close at hand. 

“What strange noise is that?’ Nitsy sharply 
inquired. 

“‘T hear nothing.” 

‘Something there is in the air,”’ Nitsy insisted. 

I could only distinguish some far harmonies 
which I knew rose from the place of the bees. 

Rapidly we were retracing our way to the house 
when I felt an exaltation sweep over me, even as I 
had on that far occasion when I found the comb 
of bread. What might it all mean? What voice 
had sent me on the long journey to the apiary? 
Mysterious forces were at work. I felt as though 
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the wind had seized me and was bearing me 


away. 

“‘Nitsy,” I said, as we approached the house of 
clay, ‘‘strange things are upon us. I know not 
what it means; but I am going to leave you.” 

We paused for a little and were silent, but over 
me hung the weight of an impending event. 

“Come close to me, Nitsy. Come close. Let 
me make sure that I am even now with you, for 
you shall soon see me never again. . . . Do not 
stop me; listen tome. . . . Lhavea little message 
to leave with you. But see who comes—!”’ 


CHAPTER XVII 
NITSY’S CHRONICLE 


t has been left to me, Nitsy, the nurse, 
to write the last chapter in the life 

_ of Busy. You who have followed his 
story know how closely we were drawn to- 
gether and will forgive me my enthusiasm. 

As he has related, we had spent the day in wild 
rambles over the world and had returned to the 
door of our home, when suddenly he cried: 

‘See who comes!” 

I looked, but saw nothing. 

All around the entrance guards were wheeling, 
on the qui vive for enemies. A stream of laden 
workers poured through the door and disappeared; 
over the place was an air of contentment—life was 
surging round us at flood. 

Busy and I had stopped at the outer circle of 
guards. We had rested but a moment among them 
when a sound rose of expectancy—and the next 
instant the queen-mother passed the door and 
walked among us! 

Busy had been the first to feel her presence, and 
then it was he cried, ‘‘See who comes!” 

I was surprised, for only on rare occasions do 
the queens come out of doors, but now there were 
other and younger queens in the house and the 
law was relaxed. 
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This we knew to be our own queen-mother, and ~ 
as she approached the outer circle where we were, 
Busy and I moved toward her. She seemed to 
know us and paused momentarily to greet us, 
flicking us with her antenne. 

Then something terrible happened, and Busy’s 
premonitions swept before me with blinding 
vividness. 

A huge black beetle rushed from cover and seized 
the queen in his monstrous jaws and started away 
with her. Instantly Busy flew at him, mounting to 
his back. I could see that he began at once to 
sting the terrible bug, which immediately dropped 
the queen. 

But the beetle, with Busy perched on his back, 
continued to run and to fight at his assailant. And 
now several warriors, I among them, rushed to 
Busy’s assistance. As we surrounded the beetle 
he stopped short and with one ugly leg he caught ° 
Busy and drew him down—and, oh, we saw the 
murderous bug take him in his jaws and bite 
him! 

The sickening terror of that moment blinds me 
still. There we were storming around that mam- 
moth thing, but as helpless to save Busy as was 
the wind which seemed suddenly to fall into mur- 
murous moaning. But we fought as fearlessly as 
only ants know how to fight, flying at the beetle 


from all sides; and when he had gone a little way, 
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heedless of our clinging to him, he suddenly 
dropped poor Busy and wildly fled. 

Then it was I heard again strange voices. 

“T am the Wind, his friend. I will bear onward 
the story of his life. I am eternal.” 

“T too, am his friend,” whispered another 
voice. ‘I am gray old Time. Next season his 
body shall find repose in the petal of one of his 
sunflowers.”’ 

I, Nitsy, his nurse, at once gave over the pursuit 
of the beetle and ran to where lay Busy’s broken 
body. He knew me and faintly called, ‘“‘Nitsy.” I 
was frantic, for the tone in which he had cried 
betokened an agony. I hurriedly took hold of him, 
only to find that his body was crushed and that 
he no longer could speak. 

I picked him up tenderly and bore him near 
the door to his house of clay. He seemed to know 
what I had done, for his antenne waved fitfully a 
caress—and then he was still. 

The excitement which had been occasioned by 
the attack had now subsided; the queen had 
escaped injury and refused to go in, and now ap- 
peared amid the throng of guards and warriors 
that surrounded the dead hero. The sinking sun, 
too, as though in sympathy with our wailing, drew 
behind a black cloud and sent his mournful shad- 
ows thronging the land. 

Darkness speedily spread like a veil over the 
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face of the earth; but there circled about the 
mangled body of Busy ever denser throngs, and 
strange words and stranger sounds I heard pulsing 
in that tense hour of despair. I seemed no longer 
to understand. A madness came over me and I 
remembered no more. 


When the light of day again fell on the flowers of 
the sun, one flower there was that refused to lift — 
its head. Downward was its glance and all the 
warm kisses of its master might not avail to coax 
it to raise its eyes. For at midnight in a bed at her 
feet the body of a tiny ant had been laid—a body 
‘which had harbored a soul. 

And I, Nitsy, his nurse, placed him there. 


THE END 
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